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PHILOSOPHY AND METHOD 


— as a conscious and reflective activity is a late de- 
velopment in the history of man. There are earlier forms of 
philosophy than those bodies of propositions which express knowl- 
edge and reflections, or set forth grounds for the conclusions of the 
sciences and the productions of the arts, or adumbrate truths beyond 
the scope of statement. Philosophies are found in the actions which 
give form to subconscious tendencies of peoples, in their attitudes, 
beliefs, arts, and institutions. The thoughts expressed in these 
forms and actions are restated and modified in the theories of in- 
dividual thinkers. Like the sciences and the arts with which philo- 
sophical speculation is associated at each stage of social and intel- 
lectual evolution, philosophy emerges from man’s efforts to solve 
practical questions and from his meditations on his condition and 
surroundings. The problems of philosophy are found therefore in 
examining the relations and actions of things and men, but they 
take their particular development as philosophic problems from 
speculation on the relations and grounds of knowledge and of the 
parts of knowledge and on the relations and grounds of values. 
Philosophy is universal in scope because of this preoccupation with 
principles. Philosophers have frequently tried to limit or segre- 
gate the problems of philosophy by delimitation of a subject-matter 
or by choice of a method proper to philosophy and they have some- 
times thought to reduce philosophy to a science like other sciences 
or an art like other arts or, at least, like some one science or some 
one art. The delimitations of philosophy are exceeded, however, 
even in the effort to make them, because philosophy treats of knowl- 
edge, action, and production as well as of the problems with which 
they are concerned; and the knowledge, action, or production of 
philosophies is a philosophic problem. In spite of numerous simi- 
larities between philosophy and the sciences and arts, philosophy 
differs from them precisely because they are included in the scope 
of its inquiries and constructions, and the decision that philosophy 
is an art or a science can not be made in that art or science. 

This inescapable inclusiveness or universality of philosophic 
questions presents a predicament which is epitomized in the name 
which philosophy has borne since antiquity. The lives of philoso- 
phers, philosophoi, have suggested to many of them that enterprises 
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undertaken for love of wisdom are best conceived in modest distinc- 
tion to the achievements of wise men, sophoi, and in polemical op- 
position to the pretensions of sophists, sophistai. During antiquity 
and the Middle Ages it was customary to define philosophy as the 
discipline of disciplines, the art of arts, science in general, the 
knowledge of all knowledge without limit, and wisdom or at least the 
aspiration after wisdom. Since the beginning of modern science in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, philosophers have sought 
to reaffirm the scientific character of their search for wisdom either 
by applying the methods of the sciences to philosophic problems or : 
else by expounding the need for a higher truth to govern the inter- 
pretation and use of science or for a more fundamental basis for 
scientific methods and concepts. Since the separation of the fine 
arts and the belles lettres from the liberal arts in the Renaissance, 
philosophers have sought to construct new arts and methods of de- 
veloping, stating, and proving their philosophies by generalizing 
the systematic proofs of mathematics, the experimental procedures 
of physics, the operational applications of technologies, or the crea- 
tive expressions of esthetic, moral, or religious values. Yet despite 
discourses on method, essays on the human understanding, treatises 
on human nature, critiques of reason, and systems of logic—induc- 
tive, deductive, formal, transcendental, experimental, and symbolic 
—philosophers are still engaged in the effort to make philosophy a 
science or to set it in accord with the sciences, but no one among the 
numerous methods and arts constructed to achieve those ends has 
attained more than sectarian acceptance. 

In the sciences, consensus is possible because the statement of 
laws and principles is tested by repeated use of the same method in 
application to the same things. The increase of knowledge is there- 
fore cumulative in the history of science, since principles can be 
held by experts, at least for a time, and can be modified and im- 
proved to explain, order, or control the subject-matters to which 
they are applied. The problems of science assume something of a 
philosophic character whenever the development of novel methods 
makes new or different facts relevant to a subject-matter or to a 
problem and whenever scientists differ on the interpretation of 
facts or the validity of principles. At such points the progressive 
accumulation of knowledge in the history of the sciences is punctu- 
ated by the abrupt formulation of new principles (or the reasser- 
tion of abandoned principles rendered more plausible by fuller 
knowledge) and by the recognition of new facts (or the rediscovery 
of discredited facts rendered more relevant by fuller exploration of 
their contexts). 
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In esthetics and morals, consensus is rare, but despite the par- 
ticularity of circumstances and forms of expression and action, uni- 
versal values and ideal prescriptions are realized which are intelli- 
gible and effective outside the tradition in which they are conceived. 
The communication and generality achieved in art and discerned 
in morals result from insight and sensibility, not from experiment 
and proof. Morals and the arts reflect the structure and relations 
of cultures in process of creation and constant modification by men. 
Although they may be compared, therefore, either as expressions to 
the sciences or as actions and forms to the subject-matter treated in 
the sciences, they differ from the sciences since the knowledge they 
involve is not tested and the effects they produce are not achieved 
by repetition of the use of the same methods in application to the 
same things. The intuition of beauty and the categorical impera- 
tive, like scientific consensus, are universal notwithstanding the 
fact that all three depend on sensibility, insight, and knowledge, 
but art and morals are unlike science in that their universality does 
not take the form of consensus of the competent concerning a for- 
mula. Neither the history of art nor the history of morals is cumu- 
lative. In both, periods of outstanding genius and achievement 
have occurred early as well as late, and succeeding ages have not 
built consistently on the immediate past. The problems of art and 
of morals assume something of a philosophic character whenever 
the traditional values of a culture are transformed in artistic ex- 
pression or moral insight and whenever the communicability and 
universality of values is obscured and limited by circumstances— 
by ambiguities or degradations in the expression of values or by 
restrictions on their enjoyment due to unequal status among men 
preventing some from sharing in common values or due to inade- 
quate education impeding some men from recognizing and appreci- 
ating universal values. 

Philosophical studies of the principles and methods of the sci- 
ences have not resulted in a scientific presentation of philosophy 
which has achieved, even in the case of widely influential philoso- 
phies, consensus in the acceptance of philosophical principles and 
methods. Instead the example of the sciences has led philosophers 
to develop rival arts by which to examine principles and to formu- 
late methods. Studies of esthetic and moral values, conversely, 
even in the case of philosophies which have thrown considerable 
light on the nature of those values, have not inspired broadly infiu- 
ential or intelligible expressions of value or prescriptions for action. 
Instead they have produced rival scientific statements of knowledge 
pertinent to expression and action. The statement of the differ- 
ences among sciences, morals, and arts, however, involves the recog- 
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nition of their interdependences, for examination of their differ- 
ences makes clear the sense in which science is also an art, morals 
depends on a kind of art and a science, and art has rational and 
moral content and consequences; and, conversely, the distinction 
between knowing, doing, and making is part of the proof that they 
are inseparable. Moreover, the history of science no less than the 
history of art and morals is an account of the occurrence of genius 
and insight, and progress has been achieved in the history of art 
and morals at least in broadening the appeal of art and in increasing 
the scope of the application of human rights. 

Consensus in science is agreement concerning results obtained 
by using a method to apply principles to a subject-matter, that is, 
it is agreement concerning how questions shall be posed and treated, 
concerning what assumptions are acceptable and relevant, and con- 
cerning what the questions are about. In the sciences there is little 
difficulty in fixing attention on a common subject-matter, and prog- 
ress in science consists in discovering how to formulate questions 
fruitfully about that subject-matter and how to verify assumptions 
in resolution of those questions. When a minimum agreement ex- 
ists about a subject-matter, methods supply tests for principles, and 
principles suggest hypotheses to be tested by use of those methods, 
and when new methods are applied to tranform the conception of a 
subject-matter, the adequacy and utility of the new conception be- 
comes a question of the acceptability of principles rendered intel- 
ligible or applicable by the method. Methods, principles, and sub- 
ject-matters change, but it is extremely difficult to secure consensus 
when all three are in question at once. The problems of philosophy ~ 
include the variety of methods of treating all subject-matters and 
of principles applied in those methods. The subject-matter in 
terms of which the problems of philosophy are stated is determined 
roughly by the fashions of times and cultures. Agreement con- | 
cerning principles and methods is achieved from time to time on a 
limited scale, and differences of principle are not resolved by use of 
common methods but lead to the formation of schools and to schisms 
and sects within schools. 

Universality in the statement and recognition of values depends 
on the particularity of their expression and embodiment. Artistic 
forms or rhetorical constructions are frequently borrowed for the 
statement of a philosophy, as in the dialogues of Plato, the poem of 
Lucretius, or the treatises of Kierkegaard, or again in the dialogues 
and the Confessions of Augustine, the thoughts of Pascal, or the 
aphorisms of Nietzsche; but the objective of philosophic expression, 
even when the devices of art are employed, is a general formulation 
or analysis of values. Particular expressions, embodiments, and 
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forms of value depend for their effectiveness on a community of 
values. The forms assumed in the exposition of philosophies make 
use of the values and means of communication of existing communi- 
ties of thought, but they seek to create new communities based on 
fundamental and universal values. In rhetoric true propositions 
may tend, as philosophers and statesmen maintain, to be more per- 
suasive ultimately than false propositions, and art may express 
truths that are not readily reduced to any other form of statement, 
but in philosophy universality depends on the recognition of the 
truth of principles and on the cogency of the demonstration of con- 
clusions. The existing values on which philosophy is based as a 
form of expression and as a means of communication are therefore 
transmuted by the values expressed and communicated, and philos- 
ophy even in its most sober and scientific form is a kind of conver- 
sion which turns attention from principles in operation to principles 
recommended for acceptance. A group, an association, or a culture 
is bound together by principles, and philosophy is a stage in the 
process by which those principles are established, understood, and 
altered. The principles which unify a community, however, are 
usually subject to different philosophic interpretations, once the 
effort has been made to give them explicit formulation, and the 
methods of preserving, advancing, or overturning them are matters 
of practical and philosophic dispute. 

It is not by accident that schools of philosophy are formed to 
give particular expression to truths conceived to be universal. Nor 
is the modification of doctrines worked by disciples intent on de- 
fending or extending the principles of their masters, or the multi- 
plication of schools produced by efforts to reconcile them and reduce 
them to unity, the result of imperfect use of methods which should 
produce consensus and universality. The forms of philosophic in- 
quiry reproduce the possible relations of subjects, conditions, and 
problems which they treat, and the differences of philosophers re- 
capitulate in intellectual terms the oppositions of things, men, and 
communities as well as the oppositions of efforts to understand them, 
to improve them, or to express them. Differences of philosophic 
doctrine set forth differences in interpretation which cannot be re- 
duced wholly to differences in the things which men interpret, and 
they express differences in purpose and judgment which cannot be 
reduced wholly to differences which men undergo in their associa- 
tions, communities, and states. 

The division of philosophers into schools is influenced by differ- 
ences of economic situation, social environment, and political oppor- 
tunity, of temperament, employment, and culture no less than by 
the differences of method, principles, and subject-matter which they 
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discuss. The differences of philosophers may be explained by their 
external circumstances, but the same oppositions reappear then in 
the differences which divide the explanations, and the conditions 
which exceed the scope of philosophic discussion may, in the next 
turn of discussion, be examined and explained by methods which 
carry back to basic philosophic principles. The controversies of 
philosophers are sterile and stupid when they are viewed from the 
standpoint of one possible, though frequently unacknowledged, 
philosophy: the antitheses of philosophies are ignored in the por- 
trayal of the spirits of times, because the historian is able to pass 
over the differences of philosophers in expounding a homogeneous 
philosophy for their period and culture, and psychological, sociolog- 
ical, or economic explanations can be found for philosophic differ- 
ences, because the differences in which the principles of those sci- 
ences are embroiled can be ignored when they are employed to 
explain the relativity of other principles. There is no short-cut in 
the examination of ideas, and their origins and consequences lead 
back to fundamental differences which are encountered not only in 
the construction of relations of ideas in philosophies but also in the 
development of their implications in science, their use in action, 
and their expression in art. These are not differences which can 
be removed by fuller knowledge, better morals, or finer sensibilities. 
If men possessed perfect wisdom, virtue, and taste, there would 
doubtless be no philosophic differences, but any form of the hypoth- 
esis that a group, a doctrine, or a science is the repository of pre- 
cepts which must be imposed, even against the will of the subjects 
to be benefited, translates all problems, including problems of sci- 
ence, morals, and art, into problems of power. 

The purpose of philosophy in its final discursive form ‘is the 
discovery, demonstration, or organization of truths and probabili- 
ties. Philosophers have devised a variety of ways to accomplish 
that purpose by the elaboration of dialectics, by the construction of 
systems, and by the formulation and resolution of problems. Some 
modesty has been induced in the statement of philosophic purposes 
and in the claims of philosophic accomplishments by the inconclu- 
siveness of the disputations of any period and by the cycle of refuta- 
tions which form the sequence of the history of philosophy. Yet 
the distrust of certainties and dogmatisms does not weaken the 
confidence of philosophers that the respective ways they follow 
would, if pushed far enough, resolve all or most or at least the most 
fundamental problems. However tentative the enunciation of the 
principles of a philosophy, however hesitant its assertion of truths 
and probabilities, and however pluralistic its tolerance of other 
doctrines, the statement of a philosophy is an expression of the 
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unique contribution of this way of philosophizing and of the expec- 
tation that it may succeed where so many others have failed. The 
defects of philosophy are not found in the inadequacies of the basic 
principles and methods of any particular philosophy, or even in the 
misuses to which principles and methods are put or the errors to 
which they are subject. The implausibilities of philosophies arise in 
the plurality of principles and methods which makes the refutation 
of philosophies a simple exercise of exposing absurd meanings which 
statements have when interpreted from other points of view than 
they were intended to express. This play of refutation may also 
borrow the authority of history and science, for the framework of 
any philosophy will supply arguments to show, at the present stage 
of history and in the light of available knowledge, that any other 
doctrine is no longer a promising or defensible philosophic enter- 
prise—because it requires the development of a dialectic, or the 
systematization and formalization of sciences, or the transformation 
of the immediate data of experience in the formulation of the prob- 
lems of man, the world, and God. 

The program and pretensions of a philosophy are determined 
not only in a context of problems and‘subjects to which it is thought 
to be adequate and useful but also in a context of other philosophies 
to which it is opposed on questions of truth and falsity, of adequacy 
and inadequacy, of clarity, distinctness, and precision, and of rele- 
vance, importance, and inclusiveness. Moreover, the history of 
philosophy is likewise affected by this difference between philoso- 
phies viewed in their plurality and philosophies viewed in the 
systematization imposed by one philosophy. Since conclusions lose 
their meaning and importance apart from their principles, and 
since principles cease to be principles in the context of unresolved 
oppositions, the history of philosophy viewed simply as a juxtaposi- 
tion and series of philosophies becomes a succession of doctrines and 
statements, frequently trivial and seldom true, concerning a variety 
of subjects, frequently bizarre and seldom adequately presented. 
On the other hand, a philosopher can easily find in his doctrines 
and methods the means by which to assimilate the doctrines of all 
other philosophies to the principles and methods of his own philoso- 
phy and, in so doing, find inspiration in any tangent to what phi- 
losphers have said: he may discover a philosophia perennis which 
persists despite the apparent differences of philosophers but which 
needs the explicit development of his statement of it; or he may 
construct a dialectic of history in which the contradictions of earlier 
philosophies are absorbed in later syntheses and all previous philoso- 
phies reach their culmination in the philosophy which expounds 
this process; or he may trace a progressive resolution of problems 
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by which philosophy has been transformed into sciences and is still, 
at its present stage, in process of scientific reformulation. 

The situations and circumstances which influence philosophers 
appear in a doctrinal form in the oppositions of philosophers and 
in their associations in schools. If a philosopher has neglected the 
economic, cultural, or political aspects of his times or the non-phil- 
osophic implications and sources of his doctrines, the statement of 
that inadequacy or error and its rectification, however that is ac- 
complished, implicates another philosophic doctrine set in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine criticized. Conversely, when philosophers join 
in schools, their promulgation of principles for adherence and their 
exhibition of the advantages of methods make use of other means 
besides those of inquiry and proof, hypothesis and verification. The 
relations of philosophies to their circumstances are not unilateral. 
External physical, social, and intellectual conditions determine the 
particularities and limitations of the expression which is given in 
any philosophy to the general purposes ‘sought by philosophers; 
conversely, expressed values use these limitations to transcend them 
and, in turn, influence, determine, and transform external condi- 
tions. Both aspects of the relations of thought and circumstances 
are reflected in the oppositions of philosophies. The statement of 
the interrelations of philosophic positions, whether presented in the 
framework of a given philosophy as confirmation of that philosophy 
or constructed in the opposition of principles as a sequence of odd 
and occasionally significant statements which lends credit to no 
philosophy, can not be explained by the limitations of philosophy 
as the expression of a period or a people, an ideology, a neurosis, or 
an economic class. The philosophies which underlie political, socio- 
logical, psychological, and economic explanations of philosophy are 
no different from other philosophies despite their parade of scien- 
tific terminology and their efforts to avoid involvement in disputa- 
tion by appeal to scientific authority. The problem of the relations 
of philosophies is a problem of methods and principles, and it in- 
cludes the problem of the use of methods and principles to order 
and judge other philosophies. 

The consideration of philosophy in its cultural circumstances is 
not a means of diagnosing the causes of philosophic differences, as 
the causes of fever and hypertension might be diagnosed, with a 
view of curing the disease. On the contrary, the interrelations of 
philosophy and culture should afford insight both into the nature 
of the philosophic enterprise in general, which might be useful inso- 
far as critical preparation affects the principles of philosophies, and 
also into the nature of cultures, which might be practical insofar 
as reason and intelligence affect their constitution. The difference 
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between philosophy and its cultural circumstances reduces in its 
philosophic aspects to a difference between philosophy in the singu- 
lar and philosophies in the plural, between philosophy as an indi- 
vidual enterprise and philosophies involved in the associations of 
men. Both poles of the relation involve philosophic problems which 
extend beyond purely intellectual considerations—on the one hand, 
the problems of the structure of theories and explanations, including 
theories of the circumstances of men, times, and cultures and of 
their influences, and, on the other hand, the uses to which theories 
and philosophies are put, or might be put, in the treatment of 
problems beyond the scope of intellectual analysis and rational 
demonstration alone. The one is the traditional problem of philoso- 
phies. The nature, applications, and purposes of philosophy assume 
a distinctive form in the statement of any philosophy, and the vir- 
tues and defects of other philosophies, conceived in that microcosm, 
are judged according to those criteria. The other is a problem of 
the influences which determine philosophies in their development 
and uses. Those influences can be stated independently of the as- 
sumptions of any one philosophy only if emphasis is put, not on 
statements and doctrines which are not directly comparable, but on 
methods and principles which give statements and actions their defi- 
nition, significance, and effectiveness. 

The methods of philosophy are methods of statement and of 
action. They have been modeled, in different philosophies, on every 
possible form of statement and action, and every science, belief, and 
art has suggested doctrines and procedures by which to explain, 
guide, or control statement and action. Philosophic methods have 
been formulated as rules of logic, of dialectic, of sophistic, of rhet- 
oric, of grammar, and of algebra, and the foundations of language 
and communication have been sought in psychology, in physiology, 
in sociology, in scientific method, in philology, and in the ‘‘language 
of nature,’’ frequently as a first step to explaining knowledge, art, 
and action by means of language so conceived. Philosophic meth- 
ods have been modeled on the techniques of mathematical demon- 
stration, physical experimentation, and political debate; on conver- 
sation, oratory, and inquiry; on the relations of parts in an organic 
whole; on the motions of discrete things; and on the creative acts 
of intelligent production or intervention. Since the problems of 
philosophy are not determined by, or limited to, a single subject- 
matter but include, by some device and in some form, things, actions, 
and statements as well as the sciences by which they are explained 
and the arts by which they are developed and used, philosophies 
have not employed a single method or even methods comparable on 
a single scheme. The numerous methods that have been elaborated 
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may be classified under three heads as methods of dialectic, of 
logistic, and of inquiry. Such a classification depends, however, on 
a strict statement of the differences of these methods, for within the 
framework of each method the others are assigned a subordinate 
place which is sometimes important and sometimes trivial. In a 
dialectical philosophy, dialectic is a method of proof and inquiry, 
and dialectic is employed even for the more restricted objectives of 
formal logic and experimental methodology. In a logistic calculus 
such validity as dialectic and the methods of inquiry possess can be 
expressed in formal arguments. In a philosophy of inquiry and 
discovery, dialectic and logistic are abstract forms unless given 
content by the results of inquiry. 

The dialectical method—which has assumed many guises from its 
application by Parmenides and Plato to Being and Forms to its 
application in contemporary transformations of Hegelianism and 
Marxism to Spirit and Matter—is adapted to the conflicts and con- 
tradictions found in nature, experience, knowledge, and action. 
The various forms of dialectic have in common, therefore, the pur- 
pose to transcend or remove contradictions as they are eliminated in 
the processes of nature, in the sequence of history, or in the insights 
of art, the stages of scientific thought, or the interplay of group 
inquiry in conversation. All forms of the dialectical method im- 
plicate in some fashion the impossibility of independent finite sub- 
stances, of clear and distinct ideas, and of fixed univocal definitions, 
since all things, all thoughts, and all processes and statements are 
influenced by the organic wholes of which they are dependent parts 
and in which they are distinguishable only momentarily and as a 
consequence of analysis. Dialectical philosophies tend therefore to 
construct the sciences into a unified whole in which all forms of 
knowledge are arranged in hierarchy, or at least a dichotomy, ac- 
cording to their certainty and in an order according to the sequence 
of their development. In that unity the arts and the sciences are 
strictly comparable in contents, forms, and effects. The most cer- 
tain science is also the most inclusive; that science is dialectic and 
it is the foundation to, as well as the method of, all other arts and 
sciences. 

The logistic method has likewise assumed many forms, beginning 
with the early evidence of its existence found in the unsympathetic 
description of it by Plato and continuing through the construction 
of atomisms, logical terminisms, speculative grammars, and mathe- 
matical systems, to the elaborations of symbolic logic based on recent 
studies of the processes of mathematical proof. Whereas the dia- 
lectical method is adapted to transform and transcend the contra- 
dictions of nature, experience, knowledge, and action, the logistic 
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method is adapted to trace knowledge back to the elements of which 
it is composed and the processes by which they are related. Those 
elements and their simple processes may be found in things, in 
thoughts, or in symbols. The atoms and void of Democritus, the 
clear, distinct, and adequate ideas of Descartes and Leibniz, or the 
simple ideas and the historical, plain method of Locke, and the signs 
and rules of operation of modern symbolic logic are variant forms 
of the logistic method. If one begins with material particles and 
their motions, thought and language are phenomena which can be 
explained by material organic processes. If one begins with long 
chains of reasoning in which simple and indivisible ideas are 
ordered by simple relations or with systematic analyses in which 
complex ideas and modes are analyzed into their elements, scientific 
knowledge of nature and all modes of expression can be explained 
relatively to the bases found for them in ideas. If one begins with 
clearly defined symbols and clearly formulated operations, the 
knowledge of nature can be systematized by formalizing the lan- 
guage of science and there is no need for a separate consideration 
of thought. Something of the complexity of the relations of the 
basic methods of philosophy can be seen in the fact that dialectic in 
its various forms and logistic in its various forms both claim the sup- 
port of the natural sciences and both profess to use the methods of 
mathematics, but the mathematics of dialectic takes its examples from 
topology and projective geometry and its science is drawn from the 
reductions and analogies made possible by theories like those of rela- 
tivity physics and from the applications of technology, while the 
logistic method centers on the postulational techniques of geometry 
and arithmetic and on laws which take forms similar to those of the 
various branches of mechanics. All forms of the logistic method 
implicate, whatever the basic elements and processes employed, the 
necessity of univocal definitions based on indivisible particles, 
simple ideas, or arbitrary signs, and of simple processes and rela- 
tions which govern their organization into systems. Logistic phi- 
losophies tend therefore to rearrange the sciences into a unified whole 
deduced in sequence from common primitive definitions and assump- 
tions to which additional elements and processes are joined to con- 
struct more derived and more complex sciences. In that unified 
- science, however, knowledge can be formalized only after a science 
has been sufficiently developed to be capable of formal statement, 
and whatever is non-cognitive in art and in action, in ordinary 
language and in everyday life falls outside the scope of the logistic 
method, except in indirect application insofar as those phenomena 
are analyzed according to the laws of some science or according to 
the calculation of probabilities. 
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The method of inquiry assumes many forms in philosophies 
which seek methods appropriate to the varieties of problems en- 
countered in life, in art, and in science. The objective of the 
method of inquiry is neither the resolution of contrarieties into more 
inclusive or posterior dialectical unities nor the organization of more 
and more sciences into systems of deductive consequences from 
primitive principles, but the discovery of solutions of problems and 
the advancement of knowledge. The method of inquiry, therefore, 
is a plurality of methods: a general logic common to all the sciences 
and particular methods adapted to the problems, the subject-mat- 
ters, and the principles of the particular sciences. Thus, Aristotle 
laid the foundations, in a book which was later called the ‘‘Orga- 
non,’’ of the ‘‘instrument’’ or the discipline which was later called 
‘*formal logic,’’ and he collected in his other books aporiai or prob- 
lems treated according to methods which he showed to vary from 
subject-matter to subject-matter and from science to science. 
Francis Bacon stated his new method in a New Organon, and he set 
forth the present state of the sciences and the problems still unre- 
solved in The Proficience and Advancement of Learning. One 
reason why the function of logic is difficult to interpret and the 
history of logic is confused is that the general logic, which is de- 
veloped in conjunction with particular methodologies of discovery 
_in inquiry, becomes in dialectic an abstract formal logic which is 
unsound unless given content and concreteness dialectically, while 
in logistic it becomes a system based on assumptions which are not 
primitive, and should therefore, insofar as they are ontological, be 
eliminated, and insofar as they are logical, be deduced from prior 
principles of mathematical logic. In inquiry the forms of proof 
and the establishment of principles present separate and distinct 
problems of method. All forms of the method of inquiry implicate, 
consequently, the possibility of univocal definitions, but meanings 
are not arbitrary, since they are assumed in concrete situations and 
as a result of the analysis and solution of concrete problems, nor are 
they reducible to the elements and principles of one science such as 
physics, mathematics, psychology, or sociology, since different prob- 
lems require different methods for their solution despite the common 
elements and the common conditions of things and the common 
methods of general logic. Philosophies of inquiry tend therefore to 
differentiate the sciences, at least to the extent of recognizing that 
the scientific method adapted to practical action is distinct from the 
methods successful in the natural sciences and in the arts, and rela- 
tions are found among the sciences by examining their character- 
istic problems, their social conditions, or their creative forms. 

The methods of dialectic, of logistic, and of inquiry are pro- 
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cesses which differ so radically that they completely transform the 
contents, forms, and purposes of philosphy. Yet they are so closely 
related that the same statements can be repeated and seem to refer 
to the same subject-matter and problems and yet have meanings so 
different in dialectic, in logistic, and in inquiry that a vast portion 
of philosophical literature is devoted to pointing out the absurdities 
which no one could fail to recognize in what philosophers have said. 
The radical differences concerning substance and being, existence 
and essence, knowledge and belief, idea and impression, inference 
and implication, proposition and symbol, although they are not 
sufficient to obscure wholly the good sense and importance of what 
philosophers have said on these subjects, remove even the semblance 
of continuity from the history of philosophical systems and from 
the discussion of philosophical problems. They result from differ- 
ences not only of methods but also of principles in the use of meth- 
ods. ‘‘Principle,’’ like ‘‘method,’’ has many meanings. A prin- 
ciple, in general, is a starting-point, but many of the meanings 
which were elaborated in the history of the discussion and use of 
arché and principium reappear unnoticed or half-suspected in the 
modern discussion of principles. A principle may be the starting- 
point of a process in the operation of things, or of a sequence in the 
development of thought, or of an order in the actions or statements 
of men. The starting-point may be found in the beginning of a 
sequence, in the basic material underlying it, in the determination 
of the direction or order followed, or in the purpose to which the 
sequence is oriented. The method a philosopher uses determines 
his procedures, but his principles determine what he assumes as the 
beginning of philosophy, what he treats as its subject-matter, what 
he constructs in ordering it, and what he seeks as its purpose. The 
principles of a philosophy, considered relatively to its method, are 
the assumptions with which the characteristic process of the method 
starts: the numerous forms of principles which have furnished the 
starting-places of dialectic, logistic, and inquiry may be classified 
under three heads as comprehensive, simple, or reflexive principles. 
The methods are not necessarily limited, however, to the use of any 
one form of principles. 

Comprehensive principles are sought by transcending and re- 
conciling differences, conflicts, and contradictions. The dialectical 
method depends ultimately on comprehensive principles to reconcile 
or remove the basic oppositions which separate subject from object, 
thing from thing, and mind from mind and which find expression 
in the numerous oppositions of idea and entity, spirit and matter, 
being and becoming, eternity and time, thing symbolized and symbol. 
The mathematical proofs of logistic and the problematic analyses 
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of inquiry, however, may also make use of comprehensive principles. 
The logistic method may employ comprehensive principles to bring 
disparate elements into relation or disparate levels of science into 
unity, and the method of inquiry may depend on comprehensive 
principles to formulate a problematic situation or to relate it to the 
larger whole in which it is found. The place of Absolute Space, 
Absolute Time, and God in the natural philosophy and in the optics 
of Newton, and the importance of physicalism in logical positivism 
are difficult to interpret if they are treated simply as principles of 
logistic deduction; and the overarching function of knowledge as 
power in Bacon’s treatment of the sciences and of experience in 
Dewey’s treatment of nature and art is explained by the dialectic 
of philosophic discussion more easily than by the problems encoun- 
tered in less abstract forms of science or less refined forms of ex- 
perience. 

Comprehensive principles are not absolute or first principles, 
since they result from and are subject to the dialectical process, and 
the principle which reconciles one conflict may therefore be recon- 
ciled in turn with its contrary at a further dialectical stage. The 
process is regulated, as a whole and at each stage, however, by a 
principle which is not itself the object of direct consideration. Dia- 
lectical methods develop thus a succession of syntheses which depend 
finally on one overarching synthesis of all contradictions, consum- 
mated at one or the other of the extremes of dialectical possibility— 
either in Being, Reason, Spirit, or God or in Non-Being, Motion, 
Matter, or Force. The function of a comprehensive principle is to 
bring into relation, and thereby render intelligible, things, ideas, 
and statements which would otherwise be irreconcilable, and to ex- 
hibit thus the organic and dynamic interdependence of all things, 
the basic intelligibility of the universe, and the grounds and system 
of all proof. Within the framework of comprehensive principles, 
other kinds of principles may be reinterpreted and used: Plotinus 
thus developed the dialectic of Plato and found in the dialectic 
which resulted a place for the logics of Aristotle and the Stoics; 
Bonaventura assigned the logic of Aristotle to science and temporal 
things and the dialectic of Plato to wisdom and eternal things, bor- 
rowing his method from Augustine who, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
reconciled the two methods ; and Hegel and Marx accounted for other 
philosophies as appropriate to their periods and to their conditions 
and as preparatory to the emergence of a more comprehensive and 
more valid philosophy. 

Simple principles are sought by decomposing wholes into indi- 
visible elements and simple relations. Descartes, Spinoza, and Leib- 
niz pointed out, each in his way, that error is impossible concerning 
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a simple idea, since it has no parts which can be related incorrectly, 
and that the proofs of science and philosophy can be sure if wholes 
are built step by step from indivisible elements placed in simple 
relations. Whereas comprehensive principles build a universe in 
which change and contradiction are governed by a principle which 
determines a changeless whole or regulates a necessary process, or 
fixes an ultimate end, simple principles build a universe from ele- 
ments which are changeless, or improve the understanding by re- 
composing simple ideas into sciences, or construct languages in 
which necessary truths follow from arbitrary definitions and tauto- 
logical principles. Simple principles may be employed in the dia- 
lectical method for the deduction of categories or for the formal 
arrangement of propositions, as Parmenides ran through the com- 
plex pattern of possible propositions of his philosophy for young 
Socrates in Plato’s dialogue, or they may be employed in the method 
of inquiry to organize tables of possibilities such as Bacon con- 
structed for his inductive method and Mill presupposed in his 
canons of induction. The logistic method, however, depends ulti- 
mately on simple principles stated in definitions and postulates, in 
signs and rules of operation, from which conclusions are derived in 
deductive sequence. Simple principles are first principles; they 
are not subject to proof; and they are prior to the conclusions which 
depend on them. For a dialectician like Hegel, philosophy forms 
a circle, and any point at which it begins becomes immediately rela- 
tive and ought to appear as a result at another terminal point. In 
a logistic system, like that of Whitehead and Russell, simple first 
principles are set up from which the propositions of logic and of all 
the other sciences should ideally be deducible in a sequence of in- 
creasing complexity. The function of simple principles is to make 
possible the construction of a model of any process or any whole 
and thereby to render it intelligible. Within the framework of a 
deductive system derived from simple principles, statements based 
on comprehensive or reflexive principles not only lose the meanings 
they are given by dialectic or by inquiry, but often become wholly 


meaningless and the problems to which they refer become in that 


process unreal. 

Reflexive principles are sought by analyzing a problem or a sub- 
ject into a whole sufficiently homogeneous and independent to per- 
mit solution of the problem or statement of the subject. Reflexive 
principles make such a formulation possible and verifiable by afford- 
ing knowledge of the form of knowledge required, by indicating 
actions affecting the action in question, by providing analyses of the 
processes of analysis, or by undertaking inquiry into the modes of 
inquiry. The Greek aphorism, Know thyself, which Socrates em- 
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ployed as a guide, has had many divergent applications as a princi- 
ple in Western philosophies, from Cicero and Augustine to Kierke- 
gaard and Mill. Descartes found the resolution of his doubt in the 
cogito ergo sum in which knowledge and knower coincide, and Kant 
and Maine de Biran and more recently phenomenologists have re- 
discovered and reinterpreted the cogito. The ontological argument 
depends on discovering an idea whose thought involves the existence 
of what is thought. Locke’s ‘‘new way of ideas’’ operates by 
‘*ideas of reflection’’ which he defines as that notice which the mind 
takes of its own operations; Kant’s critical philosophy consists in 
the examination of the forms of pure and practical reason and of 
judgment preliminary to the construction of a metaphysics of 
nature and a metaphysics of morals; Dewey’s logic is an inquiry 
concerning inquiry which formulates the processes of what he calls 
the reflective method. Reflexive principles appear, however, in 
their purest and perhaps most explicit form in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, for the major parts of his philosophy are organized and 
the interrelations among them are determined by reflexive princi- 
ples: metaphysics, which is the science of first principles, finds its 
basic principle in God, the unmoved mover, whose characteristic 
activity is thinking about thinking; in psychology actual knowledge 
is identical in human thought with its object, and the soul is in a 
way all existing things; the bases of politics are laid in the defini- 
tion of the citizen by his functions of ruling and being ruled; the 
end of morals is happiness which is found in contemplation since 
that is most nearly akin to the activity of God; and art is an imita- 
tion of action and character. Reflexive principles have their uses 
in dialectic such as Hegel found for his reformulation of the onto- 
logical argument or such as some phenomologists devised for the 
cogito in the transition from immanence to transcendence, and most 
of the attempts to use the logistic method of geometry in philosophy, 
from Bradwardine to Spinoza, proceed from the conception of God 
as causa sui. The method of inquiry, however, depends particularly 
on reflexive principles to translate the analysis of problems to their 
test in action. Reflexive principles are first principles in the sense 
that they are not themselves subject to direct proof, but the conse- 
quences which flow from them take the form of conclusions to be 
tested and applied in the various sciences and ultimately in experi- 
ence, and not the form of propositions deductively ordered in a sys- 
tem. The function of reflexive principles is to make intelligible 
and precise the transition from analysis to action and operation. 

The methods of dialectic, of logistic, and of inquiry take on 
their peculiar forms and multiple uses from the principles which 
govern their development and purposes. Comprehensive, simple, 
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or reflexive principles may be employed in any of the methods or 
may be differently employed in any one method, and the interrela- 
tions among philosophies lead later philosophers to borrow, trans- 
form, and invert principles and to combine methods and principles 
in what would have been, in their earlier uses, heterogeneous and 
incompatible combinations. These shifts seem at each point of 
transition to involve nothing more than differences in the analysis 
of the same subject-matter or in the solution of the same problems. 
But differences of principles lead also to changes in the subject- 
matters discussed by philosophers which are so abrupt that, notwith- 
standing the meticulous and voluminous care philosophers devote 
to the consideration of other philosophies, the major steps in the 
history of philosophy seem to occur not by reason of adequate analy- 
sis and valid refutation of philosophies before their abandonment, 
but by simple decision to use some other method on some other 
subject-matter supported by critical propaedeutics, schematic com- 
parisons, and historical reviews. The cast and fashion of philoso- 
phizing of a time, and even the succession of fashions which set 
historians to philosophize by constructing patterns of evolution in 
the philosophy of history, are usually found in the major shifts in 
subject-matters treated by philosophers. Recurrently, philosophers 
seek principles for a time in things and use methods appropriate to 
those principles—to being and becoming, to particles and motions, 
or to substances and accidents. Recurrently, in the hope that they 
may be able to resolve persistent and complex differences in the 
treatment of nature and the universe by discovering prior princi- 
ples, philosophers turn to the examination of the grounds of knowl- 
edge of natural processes and human actions—to science and belief, 
apperception and phenomena, proof and principles. Finally, dif- 
ferences in the interpretation of things and of knowledge suggest 
the possibility that the examination of knowledge in terms of the 
operations by which it is verified and applied or in terms of the 
symbols in which it is expressed and proved might render philoso- 
phy more useful or precise. But at that stage it usually becomes 
obvious that neither actions nor symbols have meaning or use except 
as they are adapted to nature and the universe. These discussions 
of successive subject-matters are further conditioned and compli- 
cated by the fact that the nature and meaning of these subject-mat- 
ters and the aspects of each which are accessible to science and rele- 
vant to philosophy differ with differences of philosophic method 
and principles. The relations of things, thought, action, and sym- 
bol come themselves to be the common fundamental problems of 
philosophy, but the differences in the ways of conceiving those rela- 
tions which form the bases of philosophical systems are so radical 
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that philosophic discussion and communication seldom proceed 
beyond the first step at which philosophers recognize the errors of 
other methods and principles or commend their occasional but inade- 
quate anticipation of the truth. 

According to all forms of the dialectical method, thought and 
its object are not separate or distinct, and the processes by which 
the universe and its parts are constituted are not fundamentally 
different from the actions by which men achieve purposes and estab- 
lish communities or from the devices by which men acquire and 
organize knowledge. Other philosophies seem therefore, from the 
point of view of a dialectical analysis, to make knowledge impossible 
by supposing thinking to be radically different from the object of 
thought and by trying to apply abstract sciences to concrete pro- 
cesses and existences. In such philosophies, moreover, knowledge 
seems, at least to dialecticians, to be separated from practical or 
productive action, science to be deprived of purpose, and morals 
and art to be divested of cognitive content. Non-dialectical phi- 
losophies seem, consequently, to cultivate precision and generality 
in science at the expense of fecundity and relevance. But the com- 
prehensive principles by which the coincidence of thing, thought, 
and action is achieved are found in pairs which involve the dialect- 
ical methods and the dialectical philosophies themselves in contra- 
dictions. Aristotle reported, concerning one of the earliest schools 
of dialectic, that Parmenides sought the one in reason (logos) while 
his pupil Melissus sought it in matter, and therefore the former 
said the one is limited, the latter that it is unlimited. Contempor- 
ary Marxists and Hegelians find a similar inversion of the dialectic 
of spirit and the materialistic dialectic a fruitful source of differ- 
ence despite their common front against the sterilities of non-dia- 
lectical philosophies. The One, the Idea of Ideas, Being, and the 
Good seem all to serve the same purpose in the dialectic of Plato, 
but dialectics may be based on the unlimited or the many rather 
than the one, on matter or phenomena rather than the idea, on non- 
being or becoming rather than being, and on the transvaluation of 
values or amelioration rather than the good. The comprehensive 
principles which should unify all contradictions found in nature, 
thought, and morals by way of a dialectical sequence into a dialect- 
ical whole have been productive of contradictions in the proliferation 
of dialectical schools. 

The differences among logistic methods, on the other hand, are 
found in the simple elements and simple relations with which they 
begin. If the elements are simple particles like the atoms of Demo- 
critus or the more elaborately refined particles of later atomists, 
thought itself becomes a motion of matter and the adequacy of 
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statements is measured against the model of the structures and mo- 
tions they seek to reproduce. If the elements are simple thoughts, 
like the ideas of Locke, the ideas of ‘‘soul’’ and ‘‘body’’ are equally 
obscure complex ideas, and to conceive the cohesion of solid parts in 
a body is as difficult as to conceive thinking in a soul, while words be- 
come the sensible signs of ideas. If the elements are simple symbols, 
like the signs of symbolic logic, things are designated by symbols and 
thoughts are indistinguishable from their statements in language. 
These shifts are not the result of dialectical inversions or principles 
which are related as contraries, but rather of changes in what is 
taken as primary and fundamental among interrelated subject- 
matters of analysis and demonstration. There are non-materialistic 
atomisms, like the monadology of Leibniz, non-sensational empiri- 
cisms, like the Scottish Common-Sense analysis of human thought 
in which judgments are not compounded of simple ideas but simple 
ideas are derived from primitive judgments and beliefs, and non- 
terminological symbolisms, like the Philonianism of Peirce which 
makes the term posterior to the proposition. These diversions are 
dialectical inasmuch as they depend on a dialectical use of substance, 
judgment, and proposition as comprehensive principles to establish 
organic simples of which atomic simples are analytical parts. When 
the logistic method is based on simple principles it tends to be ma- 
terialistic, empirical, and nominalistic, and in each form to be 
sharply distinct from dialectical forms of materialism, phenomenol- 
ogy, and formalism. From the point of view of a logistic analysis 
other philosophies seem to lack precision of statement and cogency 
of proof, because terms are poorly defined and relations among 
terms are ambiguously conceived. The pretensions to insight into 
lofty truths and to relevance to practical problems in these philoso- 
phies are therefore illusory. But the simple principles and clear 
inferences which should order all knowledge in systems of logistic 
deduction have been productive of many systems of deduction and 
analysis which begin from different points to build the structure of 
human knowledge in different styles and fashions. 

The differences among methods of inquiry are found neither in 
an ultimate nature and an inevitable process which determine all 
things and all changes nor in indivisible elements from which things 
and motions can be constructed and by which they can be explained, 
but in the statement of problems encountered and the elaboration of 
means to resolve them. All forms of inquiry take their starting- 
point from experience conceived as a whole, to which distinctions 
of matter and form, of things and ideas, of elements and relations, 
and even of problem and method are posterior and consequences of 
analysis, and they tend to differentiate categories, causes, or com- 
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mon-places and regions of argument and analysis. Theoretic prob- 
lems are distinguished from practical problems, and the ends of 
practical action are different from the principles of knowledge and 
the values of esthetic appreciation, notwithstanding their common 
origin in experience and the common purpose in inquiry to treat 
all questions scientifically. Aristotle thus distinguished the theo- 
retic, practical, and productive sciences in terms of their respective 
ends in knowledge, action, and production ; Kant found grounds for 
a like distinction in the critical examination of the forms of pure 
reason, practical reason, and judgment; Dewey denied the distinc- 
tion of theory from practice and of science from art, but noted that 
the science applicable to practical problems is not the same as the 
natural sciences and that the enrichment of experience by art does 
not result from the same processes as the reflective resolution of a 
problem. When the method of inquiry is based on reflexive princi- 
ples, the relations of the arts and the sciences and of their respective 
forms and methods become problems of metaphysics, of criticism, 
of phenomenology, or of scientific method. From the point of view 
of the method of inquiry, other philosophies seem to be engaged in 
the construction of monistic dogmatic systems which require exten- 
sive discussion of technicalities invented for that purpose but with 
little bearing on actual issues or problems, whether of science or of 
practical life. The reflexive principles which should serve as a 
framework for the formulation of problems, however, have been 
made, in their philosophic applications, fruitful sources of dialect- 
ical hierarchies or logistic elements which yield rival categories of 
being, forms of knowledge, classifications of virtues and polities, 
regions of problems, genres of expression, and modes of apprecia- 
tion. ‘ 

The relations among philosophies are not simple differences con- 
cerning the same or comparable problems, nor can they be reduced 
to a translation formula which will transform a philosophic doctrine 
into the equivalent statement proper to another philosophy. Prob- 
lems and -doctrines move from subject-matter to subject-matter; 
even within a single subject-matter they take on different meanings 
and purposes from different principles; and subject-matters and 
principles are transformed by alterations of method. The subject- 
matter of philosophy is universal, and there is no reason @ priori 
why any starting-point should provide better principles than any 
other or why any method adapted to the scope and intricacies of a 
universal subject should be preferable to any other. The sciences, 
the arts, the moral virtues, and the forms of polity afford neither 
analogies nor guidance for the resolution of this ultimate problem, 
since they are conceived and enter discussion in forms determined 
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by philosophical principles and methods. There is no unique de- 
termination even of methods and principles which might permit a 
formal comparison of the structures of philosophic systems or analy- 
ses; but instead, the patterns are multidimensional and can be made 
to coincide only for limited areas. What emerges from such formal 
comparisons of philosophies is only the constant grounds of opposi- 
tion and the ready refutations which are available even when all 
other content is dropped from discussion. 

The massive preoccupations and irreducible oppositions of phi- 
losophers at the present time—as at all other times—can be stated 
formally in terms of philosophic principles. The preoccupations of 
symbolic logicians to extend the precisions of analysis are unaffected 
by the enthusiasms of dialecticians who find no significant truths 
except those yielded by synthesis, and neither is affected by the 
arguments of phenomenologists, pragmatists, and operationalists 
that the formation of symbolic systems and the reconciliation of 
contraries must depend on the prior resolution of problems by in- 
telligent inquiry. The issue between analysis, synthesis, and prob- 
lematic will not be resolved by developments in the sciences, since 
the adequacy of the methods to account for developments in the 
sciences, and even the pretensions to improve on scientific method 
by philosophic analysis, are not affected by the working methods or 
the discoveries of the sciences. The issue is determined by the 
formal description of the methods and by the controversial relations 
among them. The dialectical method is synthetic, but synthesis is 
a method of inquiry and provides a subordinate place for the formal 
methods of analysis; the logistic method is analytic and its basic 
truths are identities and tautologies, but the deductive sequences 
consequent on its simple principles and rules are synthetic and may 
be used to formalize the results of inquiry ; inquiry isolates problems 
to solve them by analyzing the problematic situation into relevant 
constituents and by synthesizing hypotheses which are tested in the 
situation. Each method can claim the virtues of the other two while 
denying that other methods in fact possess those virtues. 

The principles employed in different developments of philoso- 
phic methods, on the other hand, are in direct contradiction with 
each other, and controversy concerning principles takes the form of 
simple refutation rather than consideration of incompatible claims 
to accomplish the same objectives. When comprehensive principles 
are used in dialectic to reconcile contradictions, the process depends 
on a supreme principle which exceeds further dialectical manipula- 
tion—spirit or matter, God or the order in the universe. The ex- 
istence of the supreme principle is proved by some form of the 
ontological argument, which is simply a demonstration of the exist- 
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ence implied in all existence and in all knowledge. Yet interpreted 
in terms of simple principles or reflexive principles the ontological 
argument is easy to refute either by rejection of its grounds, since 
the idea of God and a fortiori the idea of God as a perfect being is 
not found in all men, or by criticism of its inference, since the argu- 
ment. from the existence of an idea to the existence of the object of 
the idea is not warranted. The ontological argument has therefore 
been formulated many times and has been rejected as frequently. 
_It was given its classical formulation by Anselm who reworked the 
arguments of Augustine, and it was refuted by Gaunilon; Thomas 
Aquinas refuted it and Duns Scotus reformulated it, ‘‘coloring’’ it 
by equating God as summum cogitabile with God as infinite being 
and by presenting it, not as a demonstrative proof but as a probable 
persuasion; Descartes and Spinoza reformulated the ontological 
argument in terms of causes, while Locke was dubious of its value, 
since the idea of a most perfect being is not universal, and Hume 
denied the possibility of an idea of God; Kant rejected the ontolog- 
ical argument and Hegel reinstated it with dialectical elaborations. 
The function of simple principles, when they are employed in 
the logistic method, is wholly different from the function of compre- 
hensive principles to relate thought to existence, reality to process, 
or organic wholes to analytical parts. Simple principles serve 
rather to insure that definitions are not ambiguous because of un- 
examined parts and that inferences are not invalid because of un- 
warranted steps. Questions of existence, process, or parts are re- 
solved by postulate, assertion, or reference to science or experience. 
But the entire process depends on some form of the principle of 
identity to guarantee the continuity of the same particle, idea, or 
symbol at the successive steps of the logistic process. The formu- 
lation and acceptance of the principle of identity presents no diffi- 
culty in the logistic method since an indivisible element may be 
seen to be identical with itself without ambiguity, and in the suc- 
cessive stages of demonstration it may be applied unambiguously 
and fruitfully in complex constructions formed of simple elements. 
Neither the dialectical method nor the method of inquiry denies the 
principle of identity : according to the dialectical method A is A, but 
A is also not-A precisely to the extent in which the proposition ‘‘A 
is A’’ is not a tautology but has a real content, and even the formal 
statement that A is A requires an ‘‘A’’ in the predicate which is 
different from the ‘‘A’’ of the subject ; according to the method of 
inquiry A is A, but since any entity, thought, or action may be con- 
sidered under many aspects, it is important to specify the aspect 
which is constant in spite of attendant changes—as ‘‘man’’ may be 
constant qua ‘‘man’’ but change in other respects or the same idea 
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may be expressed by different terms or the same expression possess 
different meanings. The principle of identity has therefore been 
the subject of repeated and incisive criticism both because no ele- 
ment can exist or be defined in isolation and because nothing per- 
sists unchanged in a universe of total change, and it has been de- 
fended equally frequently and elaborately because existence and 
knowledge, and even the processes of change and the denial of the 
principle of identity, depend on the assumption of the principle. 
Reflexive principles are used in inquiry, finally, neither as com- 
prehensive principles are used to indicate the basic nature or the 
underlying process that unites and explains all phenomena, nor as 
simple principles are used to specify the primitive elements from 
which to construct the universe and the sciences, but as means by 
which to isolate relatively independent problems from the contexts 
in which they occur and into the parts of which they consist. In- 
quiry, so conceived, is directed to discovering by analysis a cause, 
a form, or a hypothesis. The principle of inquiry is precisely the 
point at which the relations elaborated in thought can be applied 
and tested in the relations and processes of things—the cause in a 
process, the form in a matter, the hypothesis in a situation. In- 
quiry concerning the nature and the possibility of such applications 
and tests leads to inquiry concerning inquiry, to the examination of 
forms of forms, and to the discovery of first causes or causes of 
causes. Whereas the dialectical method seeks inclusiveness in its 
principles and is therefore faced with the problem of the existence 
of its comprehensive principles in fact as well as in discourse, and 
whereas the logistic method seeks indivisibility in its principles and 
is therefore faced with the problem of the identity of its simple 
principles in the construction of wholes and systems, the method of 
inquiry seeks application in its principles and is therefore faced 
with the problem of testing its reflexive principles by means of the 
same or comparable principles. The ontological argument provides 
a comprehensive principle to insure the intelligibility of things by 
establishing a transition from thought to existence; the principle of 
identity provides a simple principle to insure the possibility of 
thought by providing a transition from one occurrence of an element 
to another ; reflexive thought insures the applicability of hypotheses 
in action by providing a transition from the solution entertained in 
thought to the operations which reproduce it in fact. Reflexive 
principles have therefore been criticized as involving self-evident 
petitiones principii, since the vicious circle they follow is expressed 
clearly in a single proposition, and as resulting in the separation of 
causes from effects, forms from contents, and hypotheses from appli- 
cations in indefinite regresses of causes of causes, ideas of ideas, and 
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theses of theses. They have been defended because it is obviously 
impossible to know without knowing that we know or to initiate a 
course of action without choosing adequate means. 

Once these distinctions have been made, and indeed by virtue of 
the interrelations which follow on them, each of these principles is 
used, with slight and usually undetected modifications, in senses and 
for purposes determined by the other methods. Descartes’ cogito 
and Spinoza’s definition of God as causa sui, thus, employ reflexive 
principles dialectically to establish a relation between thought and 
existence by making the same entity agent and object in the same 
operation. The unmoved mover of Aristotle is not self-moved, but, 
on the contrary, Aristotle elaborates at length the reason why it 
would be absurd for the first mover to be moved, much less self- 
moved. The forms of pure reason of Kant are designed to explain 
the grounds and structure of all knowledge, but if they are used to 
demonstrate the existence and the characteristics of the self as 
thinking subject, or of the universe and its phenomena, or of God 
and his attributes, they lead to the sophistic reasonings which con- 
stitute the paralogisms, the antinomies, and the ideals of pure rea- 
son. Dewey’s inquiry concerning inquiry is not an examination of 
the structure of the universe or of the unity of science, but on the 
contrary Dewey argues that the nature of things and the organiza- 
tion of sciences are known only as the result of the solution of prob- 
lems presented in experience. Reflexive principles are made com- 
prehensive principles in dialectic, retaining their reflexivity in 
characteristic dialectical fashion, by applying to themselves, to the 
thinking subject, the universe, or God. On the contrary, they are 
problematic not existential in inquiry, and their reflexivity in in- 
quiry consists in examining in abstraction from the concrete embodi- 
ments in which they are encountered the structures and conditions 
which account for processes and resolve problems. In like fashion 
symbolic logicians have long engaged in examining the structure of 
languages and have devised symbolic means of differentiating the 
‘‘intentions’’ of terms which designate things from the intentions of 
terms which designate terms and the significances of statements 
about designata from the significances of statements about state- 
ments. But reflexive principles are made simple principles in logis- 
tic and they constitute a major problem in the vicious circle fallacy, 
since when propositions are permitted to apply to themselves, a pro- 
position which asserts its own falsity is false if it is true and true if 
it is false, whereas in inquiry reflexive principles are simply prob- 
lematic and serve to keep open the ways of investigation, since even 
sophistical demonstrations of the impossibility of motion, knowledge, 
or virtue illustrate what they deny, as the proposition which denies 
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the principle of contradiction depends on it and the proposition 
which denies the possibility of truths establishes the possibility of 
truth if it is false and is self-refuting if it is true. 

Simple equivalences can not be found even among philosophies 
which expound the same methods but employ different principles. 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz set forth in details, which are more 
nearly in accord with each other than is usually the case even within 
the philosophies of a single school, versions of the logistic method, 
conceived in terms of simple, clear, distinct, and adequate ideas and 
of long chains of reasoning to relate them in systems. Yet Descartes 
used reflexive principles dialectically to establish the existence of 
the thinking subject by its thought and the existence of the external 
world and God by the causes of the ideas by which they are known. 
Spinoza criticized these proofs and substituted for them in his con- 
ception of God as causa sui another dialectical use of reflexive prin- 
ciples which makes soul the idea of the body and truth the idea of 
an idea. Leibniz criticized these reflexive principles and sought 
simple principles in indivisible, infinite, independent or ‘‘window- 
less’? monads which nonetheless preserve a dialectical reflexivity 
since each mirrors and expresses in its fashion the entire universe. 

The criticisms and grounds of refutation which are moved about 
like furniture in the disputations of philosophers have similar sim- 
ple relations: to methods and principles which are little affected by 
changes in the content of the controversies. They can therefore be 
arranged in common-places of the errors concerning the purpose of 
philosophic method and the nature of its subject-matter which are 
regularly made and regularly denounced by philosophers. The 
dialectical method seeks certainty, universality, and necessity, and 
dialecticians have never had trouble in showing the logistic method 
to be abstract and formal, whereas truth is found only in the con- 
crete, and the method of inquiry to be haphazard and unsystematic, 
whereas truth is possible only in system. The logistic method seeks 
precision, demonstration, and verification, and from the point of 
view of logistic, terms are ambiguous and inferences lack rigor in 
dialectic, and the method of inquiry does not fall within the scope 
of logic, while logic in turn is frequently equated in use of the 
logistic method with the whole of philosophy. The method of in- 
quiry seeks novelty and relevance, discovery and use, whereas dia- 
lectic is engaged in the fabrication of artificial problems which are 
not encountered in experience, except experiences with dialecticians, 
and which have no use, except in propaganda and dispute, and the 
logistic method elaborates what is already known or engages in 
purely formal constructions which have no application to the prac- 
tical in morals, in politics, or, in*general, in action or appreciation. 
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The errors committed with respect to the subject-matter of phi- 
losophy seem, like the errors committed with respect to its methods, 
principles, and purposes, to have been repeated through the ages 
by the shrewdest and wisest philosophers in spite of the fact that 
they are detected without difficulty even by novices in the use of 
any other philosophic method. From the point of view of the uni- 
fied organic universe and the cumulative processes constructed by 
dialectic, the subject-matters treated in logistic and in inquiry are 
distorted by the intrusion of independent entities as a result of the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness—the simple terms and external re- 
lations, the simple motions and rules of operation of logistic; the 
substances, forms, categories, and operations of inquiry. From the 
point of view of the sequence of things, sciences, or statements 
ordered by logistic according to degree of composition or level of 
imposition, the universe of dialectic and the problems of inquiry 
are split by false and irremediable dichotomies—in dialectic, the 
diremptions of nature into being and becoming, eternal and tem- 
poral, knowledge and opinion, spirit and matter, utopia and ideol- 
ogy, relations of production and relations of classes; in inquiry, the 
separation of processes into substance and accident, cause and effect, 
form and content. From the point of view of the problems in in- 
quiry from which consciousness takes its origin and from which the 
materials for the interpretation of the external world are derived, 
the universe of dialectic and the constructs of logistic depend on 
hypostasization, reification, and entitization, that is, on fictive exist- 
ences ascribed to objects of speculation, imagination, or statement— 
in dialectic, the Ideas which are things as well as thoughts and the 
Bodies which think as well as move, the Being which makes motion 
impossible or paradoxical and the Non-Being which is the source of 
motion and change, the determinisms of Spirit and of Matter, the 
transcendentalisms and immanentisms; in logistic, the constructs 
and models of relations among parts of things, or parts of thoughts, 
or parts of statements which avoid dogmatism and metaphysics by 
the simple assumption that all real entities, all true thoughts, and 
all genuine values can be reduced to material motions, empirical 
knowledge, and expressions of naturalistic values. 

Differences of methods, principles, purposes, and subject-mat- 
ters account at once for the richness of philosophic discussion and 
the impossibility of bringing it to an unambiguous termination. 
The natural tendency to think in some one form or derivative of 
dialectic, logistic, or inquiry is strengthened by the facility of inter- 
preting anything that is said in accordance with other methods in 
meanings, sometimes fantastic and often false, determined by one’s 
own mode of thought. The fact that what seem common principles 
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are applied by different methods to different subjects for different 
purposes easily escapes attention, since philosophers assume that the 
statements which result from their methods and purposes are as 
universal as their subject-matter. Efforts to resolve philosophic 
differences and to establish the claims of any one form of philosophy 
seek their grounds usually, as a consequence, in the relations which 
philosophy is conceived to have in its various forms with the methods 
and truths of science or in the practical consequences it might have 
in action. 

The appeal to science for the resolution of philosophic differ- 
ences is inconclusive since it is involved in the same differences of 
method and principles exhibited in all philosophic discussion, and 
philosophy becomes scientific in accordance with the criteria of dif- 
ferent philosophies of science. Dialectic is presented as the method 
of science since it is adapted to treat the concrete problems and con- 
tradictions of nature by methods actually employed in the opera- 
tions of science and of technology and actually tested by observation 
of the results of deliberate interference in the processes of nature. 
Logistic is presented as the method of science since it is adapted to 
present the grounds and conclusions of science in their generality 
by means of a logic uncontaminated by ontology or metaphysical 
assumptions, based on a precise study of the methods of mathema- 
tics, and verified by appeal to experience. Inquiry is presented as 
the method of science since it avoids dogmatic assumptions and pre- 
conceived symbolic formalisms to concentrate on problems as they 
occur and to test the hypotheses and innovations suggested for their 
solution by methods employed in the experimental sciences and 
applied in constant close contact with the relevant experience. 
These differences can be described better in terms of theories of 
science than in terms of scientific method per se unaffected by phil- 
osophic orientations. Dialectic is a method of fact and process in 
which thing and thought are inextricably intermingled and in which 
formal and linguistic systems are posterior and relatively unim- 
portant. Logistic is a method of analysis and construction in which 
thing and language are given related symbolic or linguistic expres- 
sion and in which there is no need and little possibility of consider- 
ing thought except as a process of things or an expression of lan- 
guage. Inquiry is a method of experience and action in which 
thing and thought emerge in the treatment of problems as stages of 
reflective analysis and experimental verification and in which lan- 
guage is adapted to the structure of facts and the sequence of 
thoughts relevant to the solution of problems. New theories con- 
structed in the sciences can be given dialectical, logistic, or problem- 
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atic expression, and new facts discovered in scientific inquiry can 
be used as evidence for the theories in any of their forms. 

The appeal of philosophers to the practical consequences of ap- 
plying philosophies in action follows the same exchange of claims 
and courtesies in the discussion of the nature of the practical as in 
the discussion of the nature of science, but instead of issuing in some 
form of prescription of action based on some form of knowledge it 
yields three characteristic paradoxes. Action for dialectic must 
find its place in a vast system of reality and process in which theory 
is inseparable from practice, in which virtue is knowledge, and in 
which knowledge is determined by practical conditions and economic 
circumstances. Action occurs consequently in a context of neces- 
sity, and in that determinism what one does because of necessity 
and what one does because of knowledge are distinguishable only in 
the respect that knowledge of what is determined is part of the 
determinism and therefore separates some agents from others and 
contributes to the advance of the fated outcome to which they are 
committed. Action for logistic must find its place relative to a vast 
system of entities and their relations or of symbols and their opera- 
tions. Language and symbols are in contact with experience only 
at their periphery, and the analysis of languages or of symbolisms 
tends to the formation of symbolic systems in which no fixed differ- 
ence separates the empirical sciences from logic and mathematics or 
those parts of scientific languages which depend on empirical veri- 
fication for the truth of statements from those parts which depend 
on definitions and permit the construction of analytical statements. 
The consequence is that the criteria which determine the choice of 
a linguistic structure—its simplicity, convenience, and fruitfulness 
—no less than its practical consequences fall outside the analysis, 
and practical problems are no more subject to scientific formulation 
than problems of esthetic preferences. Action finds its place for 
inquiry in the sequential resolution of problems presented by ex- 
perience, but although theory and practice are intimately related 
and interdependent, the methods of the natural sciences are not the 
same as those applicable in the problems of practical action. The 
practical problems of human action and association are fundament- 
ally intellectual in nature, yet despite the fact that philosophers 
have long used inquiry to seek a science of human action and have 
often urged the importance of engaging knowledge in action, that 
knowledge does not yet exist. 

The problem of the relation of philosophy to practice has there- 
fore taken two forms which have a new importance in the present 
situation of philosophy and of practical problems and which require 
new methods for their consideration. The principles of action are 
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formulated in philosophies, and in a world in which rival philoso- 
phies and rival groups are brought into inescapably close relations, 
philosophic differences may be the source or the expression of funda- 
mental oppositions. The first form of the problem of the relation 
of philosophies to practice in this context is the problem of ideolog- 
ical conflicts. The term ‘‘ideology’’ has been used to differentiate 
the method which dialectial materialists hold to be scientific and 
therefore certain from other philosophies which are expressions of 
class interests. There is a like tendency in many other philosophies 
to exclude from serious consideration except as symptoms all or 
some alternative systems, and the discussion of philosophy in the 
practical context of proposed group action tends therefore to ideo- 
logical oppositions in which principles reinforce oppositions of in- 
terests and unify groups in opposition to each other. Within any 
philosophy the proper problem of the relation of philosophy to ac- 
tion is a problem of the adequacy of rational analysis to the situa- 
tion and of the effectiveness of rational principles in motivation, 
but the new form of the problem of the relations of philosophies is 
found in the compatibility and incompatibility of conceptions of the 
practical in common action. Within any philosophy the problem 
of the practical is a problem of the relation of principles to actions, 
and that problem will doubtless continue to be treated in a variety 
of philosophies according to a variety of methods and principles. 
In common action the problem of the practical is a problem of the 
interrelation of statements and concepts in the ideological conflict 
in which philosophies have become the sign and bond of groups, 
classes, and nations, and its resolution will determine whether co- 
operation among men requires commitment to a single philosophy 
or whether coéperation is possible despite basic differences in princi- 
ple and approach. 

The second form of the problem of the relation of philosophies 
to action is the converse problem of the relation of cultures and 
values. Any concrete expression of value is relative to the condi- 
tions and the culture in which it is conceived and expressed, and 
there is a tendency therefore to reduce all values, including those 
of science and philosophy, to the social and economic circumstances 
in which they arise and in which they are instruments of stability 
or change. This is a problem of the relation of diverse principles 
and of the courses of action which follow from them to common 
problems and possible common courses of action. It is a problem of 
providing the conditions for discussion and agreement despite basic 
differences and of devising tests of the agreement in the actions 
which result from agreement rather than in the beliefs and motives 
attributed to the agents. It can not be reduced to the traditional 
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philosophic problem of the relations of principles to actions, since 
those relations will be different in the philosophies of the different 
parties to the agreement, nor to the new ideological problem of the 
relations of the various concepts and principles of their philosophies, 
since discussion and agreement are based on the assumption that 
certain philosophic principles are compatible and will permit com- 
mon action, despite the radical incompatibilities of other attitudes 
and philosophies. It is basically the problem of democracy, and 
as the ideological conflict has become pervasive in the discussion of 
practice and policy today, so too the profession of democracy and 
the advocacy of rights and freedoms has become universal notwith- 
standing the ambiguity of the terms and the uses to which they are 
put in the ideological conflict. These two problems are new philoso- 
phic problems and in need of new methods for their treatment, but 
their explicit and systematic treatment would affect even the tra- 
ditional problems of philosophy, for in an atmosphere of greater 
understanding of differences, which would be possible if the ideol- 
ogical conflict were attenuated, and of greater mutual confidence, 
which would arise from the common satisfaction of the expectations 
of divergent groups in common action, the shifts of philosophical 
analyses would not be a source of fear and tension and might even be 
made into a means by which to improve, by example and compari- 
son, the comprehensiveness, the precision, and the fruitfulness of 
individual philosophical analyses and systems. 


Ricuarp McKEon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SURD IN STATEMENTS OF 
GOOD AND EVIL? 


HE problem of good and evil has a psychological urgency for 
the man on the street that no amount of logical analysis of lan- 
guage has yet been able to meet. Whether one concludes that 
propositions involving ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ or ‘‘right’’ are 1) formal 
and tautologous, 2) emotive, 3) non-cognitive, or 4) operational 
prescriptions, the seeming psychological surd remains that some 
facts of human experience give rise to designations of ‘‘good’’ and 
some to designations of ‘‘evil.’’ 
Perhaps it is the peculiar exigency of the human enterprise that 
leads us to make value distinctions regardless of the metaphysical 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Pacific Division, Berkeley, California, December 28, 1950. 
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analysis of what ‘‘good’’ really means or of the logical analysis of 
what propositions involving ‘‘good’’ really designate.” 

Or again, it may be that since both metaphysical and logical 
analysis attempt an ‘‘objectivity’’ from which the subjective hu- 
man feelings, wants, or desires have been eliminated, neither ap- 
proach will ever do more for ‘‘good and evil’’ than mathematicians 
do for numbers, namely, prescribe for them a formal structure 
which claims no relation to empirical experience. 


I 





























A first point which we may specify as a thesis is: no analysis of 
good and evil which eliminates the psychology of the experience is 
likely to do more than formalize the issue. 

Were there no emotional responses of love or hate, attraction 
or repugnance, desire or repulsion toward the experiences we think 
we face, there would scarcely have arisen a ‘‘good-evil’’ problem. 
The responses to human torture, for example,—some responses of 
approval, some of disapproval, and some mixed,—are facts to be 
faced. It is fatuous to suppose that by redefining ‘‘ought’’-judg- 
ments as being formal, non-cognitive, or emotive one is doing any- 
thing either to explain or to explain away the persistent fact that 
some people approve of a Buchenwald, some people disapprove, 
and some people have mixed emotions. Only a puristic academi- 
cian could explain to the inmate of Buchenwald that his feeling of 
revulsion to human torture is just a matter of 1) arbitrary defini- 
tion or 2) subjective emotion, and that 3) the response really has 
no cognitive meaning. 

It must be granted that the presence of such persistent feelings 
of ‘‘good or evil’’ does not prove or even imply that these feelings 
are rational, nor does it necessitate that a logical solution exist. 
On the other hand, no easy dismissal of these feelings can be war- 
ranted. At the very least a careful analysis, formal and empirical, 
is due before one passes judgment on a matter so inescapable to 
human existence. 
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II 


A second matter to be considered is the contemporary tendency 
to define propositions of ‘‘good and evil’’ as really not being propo- 









2See John Dewey, Theory of Valuation, International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vol. II, Number 4, page 3. Eric Fromm in his book, Man for 
Himself, p. 5, pursues this same point as he concludes, ‘‘Since man cannot live 
without value and norms, this relativiem makes him an easy prey for irrational 
value systems.’’ 
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- sitions to begin with.* Since they are not propositions (and thus 
not assertorial) they are not in the province of logic. This at- 
tempt to eliminate the meaningfulness of value statements on defi- 
nitional grounds is tautological and arbitrary. 

Perhaps in order to rectify the devastating elimination of value 
judgments on the ground that they are non-propositional in na- 
ture, recent attempts by some positivists have endeavored to salvage 
ethics by showing that even if ethical statements are not proposi- 
tions something still remains. What this something is may be 
gathered from a conclusion of an English positivist. 


If it is objected that, in the absence of any principle, moral judgment is an 

_irrational process and moral decisions are arbitrary, the criticism is too 
incautious. No doubt, regarded as deduction or induction, the process is 
irrational, i.e., does not conform to the canons of either procedure. But 
this is to judge it by inappropriate standards. If we are tempted to judge 
it by these standards, that is because we crave for deductive certainty in 
the moral sphere. We would syllogize people into behaving properly. 
Once we recognize the absurdity of this craving, we need not fall into 
complete scepticism.¢ 


On the next page Mr. Barnes points out why complete scepticism 
is unfounded. 


Is there any sense in which ethical statements can be said to be true or 
false? I think there is. In expressing a moral attitude towards a par- 
ticular course of action, either by saying I ought to do X or You ought to 
do X, I should justify the attitude by referring to the factual characteris- 
tics of the action which made a total impression on my moral sensibility 
stronger than those of any other possible action. I should be implicitly 
claiming, though I should not be asserting, that the decision or exhorta- 
tion will commend itself to anyone who considers the facts and allows 
them to register on his moral sensibility.5 ° 


In other words, Mr. Barnes seems to suggest that while ethical 
statements, strictly speaking, lack cognitive meaning, they do ex- 
press my attitude. It may then be said that it is either true or 
false that I have the attitude I ought to do X, even though the at- 
titude itself is not a proposition. Mr. Barnes feels sure that the 
difficulties attending such a theory can be overcome.* At least, he 
concedes, ethical statements proffer reasons. Since they differ 
from non-ethical commands in this sense, they are distinguished by 


8 This is sometimes called the ‘‘Ejaculatory Theory of Valuations’’ (see 
John Dewey, Theory of Valuation, pp. 6-7); or the ‘‘Interjectional Theory’’ - 
(C. D. Broad, ‘‘Some of the Main Problems of Ethics,’’ in Feigl and Sellars, 
Readings in Philosophical Analysis, p. 548). 

4 Winston H. F. Barnes, ‘‘Ethics Without Propositions,’’ Logical Posi- 
tivism and Ethics, p. 26. 

5 Ibid., p. 27. 

6 Ibid., p. 1. 















being called ‘‘persuasives.’’ These ‘‘persuasives’’ are of two 
kinds, viz., ‘‘suggestions’’ and ‘‘exhortations,’’ but only the ‘‘sug- 
gestions’’ are relevant to the matter of ethical statements. Con- 
sider Mr. Barnes’ illustrations of this. 


Suppose I say Since you want to be amused you ought to go to the Pal- 
ladium. Then I suggest you go: I give as part of the reason that whoever 
goes to the Palladium will be amused. Suppose I say If you want to be 
amused, etc., then the suggestion is a conditional one. As it may not ap- 
ply to you, the statement has much less suggestive force, and may be 
used to assert . . . whoever goes to the Palladium will be amused.? 


The above normative statement such as ‘‘ You ought to go to the 
Palladium’’ is thus bolstered by the hypothetical ‘‘reasons’’ a) if 
you want to be happy and b) if going to the Palladium will make 
you happy. 

Though this ethical proposition, ‘‘You ought to go, etc.,’’ is not 
an assertion, it is an ‘‘affirmation’’ of an attitude. This theory 
Mr. Barnes calls the ‘‘ Attitude Theory of Ethical Statements.’’ * 
These attitudes are said to rest neither on deduction nor induction. 
While they are a little like hypotheses, they differ in the sense that 
attitudes do not have to fit the facts nor even be coherent with my 
other moral responses. 

That these attitudes are neither deductive nor inductive follows 
tautologically from Mr. Barnes’ definition that ethical propositions 
are not assertions. From what does it follow, however, that at- 
titudes (moral judgments) do not have to fit the facts? If the 
fact is ‘‘Mr. Jones is not going to the Palladium’”’ and the attitude 
is ‘‘Mr. Jones should go to the Palladium’’ the above assertion 
would seem to follow. But if the facts are a) Mr. Jones wants to 
be happy, b) going to the Palladium makes people happy, then is 
the attitude ignoring the facts, or is it rather, like any hypothesis, 
an attempt to account for the facts? 

Mr. Barnes concludes, ‘‘The philosopher’s task is critical. His 
business is to make us aware of our moral attitudes and to refine 
and sharpen those attitudes.’’ This is all very well insofar as 
definition will clarify what we really mean. The conclusion, how- 
ever, that what we do mean is an attitude which is not a cognitive 
proposition is lean comfort to men who face statements of good 
and evil in which the consequences are life or death. We are told 
that ‘‘argument on ethical questions will cease once all factual 
questions are decided, and what remains will be a difference of 
attitude, which no rational process can modify.’ ® 

t Ibid., p. 16. 


8 Ibid., p. 21. 1 
9 Ibid., p. 21. 
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Further analysis is needed of the method by which statements of 
good and evil are denied the assistance of rational processes. We 
will consider this under the next topic concerning the ‘‘ Emotive 
Theory of Ethics.’’ 


III 


A third matter to be approached concerns the manner in which 
the Emotive Theory of Ethics removes the cognitive content from 
statements of good and evil by juxtaposing them with descriptive 
propositions. Following a contemporary British Positivist we may 
discern the following theses.’° 

1) If ethical terms have any descriptive function, it must be 
as defined by Sir David Ross in The Right and the Good; namely, 
these ethical terms designate unanalysable qualities belonging to 
acts or objects completely independent of all human feeling and 
thought. The positivist deduction from positivist theses ‘‘shows’’ 
that there are no such unanalysable independent qualities. There- 
fore, value statements must be subjective and could not be descrip- 
tive. ‘‘Any precision that there might be in the descriptive use 
of the ethical words would be the result of deliberate introduction 
by arbitrary definition.’’ “ 

The use of the theory of ethical indefinability of Ross or G. E. 
Moore as illustrative of the ethical school that believes ethical state- 
ments to be objective is historically fatuous. The notion of objec- 
tivity in ethics existed for several thousand years before it was 
ever associated with unanalysable qualities. Even granted that 
this recent theory is refuted, it does not follow that objectivity in 
ethics has been refuted. To attempt such a proof is to reason.from 
‘“straw men.”’ 

2) According to Mr. Robinson if ethical statements are definable, 
‘‘the definition includes nothing about human feelings. Thus, 
also, ethical objectivism is not merely a view about what is com- 
monly meant by the forms ‘X is good’ etc., but also the view that 
some statements falling under these forms are true, i.e., describe 
the world as it actually is.’’ }? 

There are two aspects of this thesis that deserve attention. 

a) The theory that the definition of ethical statements must 
include nothing about human feelings is both tautologous and con- 
trary to experience. This requirement follows from the conven- 
tional positivist definition of an assertorial proposition. To be 

10 Richard Robinson, ‘‘The Emotive Theory of Ethics,’’ in Logical Posi- 
tivism and Ethics. 


11 Ibid., p. 84. 
12 Ibid., p. 85. 
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meaningful the assertorial proposition must be capable, at least in 
principle, of verification in some sensory way. Obviously the state- 
ment, ‘‘I do not like human torture,’’ involves human feeling. If 
such feelings are beyond the verifiability theory of meaning, then 
no cognitive definition of ethical statements should include such 
human wants or desires. 

Aside from the tautological convention involved in such an ap- 
proach, we may note that even the most descriptive statement in- 
volves human emotion. If nothing else could substantiate this, the 
heat with which descriptive statements are uttered and defended 
would certainly suggest that value statements have no monopoly 
on emotion. 

Mr. Paton observes in this context that ‘‘the emotive theory is 
based on the assumption that linguistic usage must be either 
descriptive or emotive. Here again the word ‘emotive’ is so blurred 


- that it seems to mean little more than ‘non-descriptive.’ If we sup- 


pose that we know by ‘descriptive’ (and I am not sure that I do), 
there are many kinds of non-descriptive linguistic usages.’’?* A 
brief catalogue of the logic of fictions would reveal such non- 
descriptive and non-emotive linguistic usages to include metaphori- 
cal expressions, analogical statements, euphemisms, generalizations 
or laws of science, ‘as-if’ categories as specified by Kant or 
Vaihinger, and numbers as used in mathematics. Since these fic- 
tions are non-descriptive it should follow that they are emotive 
(which they are not) and non-cognitive (which even the most 
Humean scholar admits reluctantly) .1* 

It is highly arbitrary that statements of the nature of ‘‘It is 
wrong to operate a Belsen or a Buchenwald”’ should be logically 
equivalent to ‘‘I feel badly about Belsen or Buchenwald.’’ The 
whole area of the prescriptive function of language belies such an 
easy classification. An analysis of this will be made under the 
heading of the next observation concerning Mr. Robinson’s asser- 


tion that value statements do not ‘‘describe the world as it actu- 
ally is.”’ 


13H. J. Paton, ‘‘The Emotive Theory of Ethics,’’ in Logical Positivism 
and Ethics, p. 111. 

14 Expressing this in more limited manner Arthur Pap notes: ‘‘If one 
could successfully argue that judgments of logical entailment, as ordinarily in- 
tended, are not certifiable by reducing this relation to empirically observable 
relations between symbols or to linguistic habits or to mental processes, such as 
habits of inference, then one would at least have established a precedent 
for the claim that some predicates have nonemotive meaning although they 
have no (direct or indirect) empirical reference. And, to put it as cautiously 
as possible, I am not sure that such a thesis could not be successfully argued.’’ 
‘What are ‘Critical’ Meanings?’’ Ethics, Vol. LX (January, 1950), p. 134. 
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b) The metaphysical desire to describe the world as it really is 
is a strange component of a theory whose original intention was to 
-end all metaphysical discussion. The question as to whether ethi- 
cal statements do describe the true nature of the world does not 
concern me at this point, but rather whether such metaphysical 
description is necessary to the significance or meaningfulness of 
ethical statements.*® 

It is highly contradictory for an anti-aprioristic emphasis, such 
as that of positivism, to assert on such aprioristic grounds the sense- 
data theories of verifiability as being sure media for metaphysical 
certitude. In the same way it is highly irregular for a movement 
which began as a protest against philosophic verbalism to find itself 
‘“bogged up in a thankless and apparently endless task of analysing 
and unmasking verbal pseudo-problems.’’ ?* 

Consider, for example, the metaphysical concern of Mr. Robin- 
son, who hastens to assure us: 


. . . let me make it crassly clear that I acknowledge and obey many moral 
demands, that I make many moral demands myself, that I am a very moral- 
izing sort of person, that I often express my moral demands in the forms 
‘you ought to do X’ and ‘Y is wrong’; but that I hold that from these 
emotive uses of the words ‘ought’ and ‘wrong’ no true descriptive uses 
of them can be inferred, and nothing follows about what attributes occur 
in the world except that moral demands and emotions occur.17 


The question as to whether value statements have a sense re- 
ferent is an interesting metaphysical problem, but quite unneces- 
sary, save by convention, for answering the question as to whether 
ethical statements are meaningful. The wish for descriptive cer- 
tainty and epistemological absolutism is quite understandable on 
the part of the metaphysician, but strange indeed for a movement 
designed to introduce a ‘‘new turn’’ in philosophy which would 
eliminate such metaphysical nonsense as the question, ‘‘ What is life 
really all about?’’ 

The significance of value statements arises from the relation 
they bear to certain hypothetical facts which we want to face and 
to which we want some coherent reconciliation. In this sense value 
statements are similar to so-called ‘‘descriptive’’ statements which 
also rest on hypothetical facts which we desire to orient. For ex- 
ample, if we want a workable framework for the utilization of 


15 C. L. Stevenson, ‘‘The Nature of Ethical Disagreement,’’ in Feig] and 
Sellars, Readings in Philosophical Analysis, p. 593, claims ethical judgments 
do not describe. The demand for descriptive information is a demand for 
metaphysical certitude. 

16 K. R. Popper, ‘‘ What Logie Can Do For Philosophy,’’ in Logical Posi- 
tivism and Ethics, pp. 142-143. 

17 Richard Robinson, loc. cit., p. 95. 
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chemical elements, then the table of Mendelyeev is certainly con- 
venient. No amount of metaphysical speculation as to whether the 
ultimate nature of reality is patterned after Mendelyeev’s table 
will detract from the practical significance which his explanation 
has. If there are certain objectives which we hold with regard to 
chemical elements, then the table has significance. The tentative 
nature of the assertion does not rob it of its meaningfulness. The 
dogma that only those propositions are real which are capable of 
definite, certain answers must be abandoned, and is being aban- 
doned by the contemporary logical empiricist qualification of the 
earlier root definition of factual meaningfulness. There are no 
certain answers in physical science. In spite of this our science 
structures have profound pragmatic value. Why should we de- 
mand any more certainty of value statements than that they enable 
us to order a body of hypothetical facts in which we are profoundly 
interested ? 

The contention that the interest of men in value statements 
dooms these statements to subjective whimsy assumes far more of 
a disinterested ivory-tower attitude toward descriptive statements 
than the facts would warrant. Scientific literature suggests a sig- 
nificant interest in descriptive statements on the part of scientific 
writers. Even aside from the enthusiasm with which they attack 
their opponents, their concern for semantic clarity and factual 
meaningfulness is scarcely empty of an attitude if not a desire for 
correctness and conciseness. 


As a minimum the following conclusions may be heuristically 
posed. 


1) No analysis of value statements which eliminates the psy- 
chology of the experience will do more than formalize the problem. 

2) To eliminate value propositions from the cognitive area on 
definitional grounds is question begging. 

3) Much of the confusion between the descriptive and the emo- 
tive theories of ethics stems from metaphysical preconceptions and 
the notion that metaphysical questions necessarily precede and 
condition both ethical and descriptive propositions. 

4) The subjectivity of propositions about ‘‘good and evil’’ may 
be admitted, but we can point out that: 


a) all judgments share in human subjectivity and escape it 
only by convention, and 

b) the confusion with this subjectivity is in part due to inade- 
quate definition of the problem to be solved. 


Donaup A. WELLS 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE ‘ 
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Power and Society; a Framework for Political Inquiry. Haroutp 
D. LasswELL AND ABRAHAM Kapuan. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. xxiv, 295 pp. $4.00. 


This deceptively small work is a vastly ambitious undertaking. 
As the second part of the title indicates, the authors have endeav- 
ored to provide a framework within and by means of which students 
of political activities may conduct their inquiries. Moreover, the 
framework, while compressed in presentation, is by no means skele- 
tal. Rather it, is complete, and rigidly braced. It consists of a 
nomenclature for political science, a full and sequentially developed 
series of defined terms, and of a considerable number of resultant 
propositions, or hypotheses, generalized statements about the sub- 
ject matter of politics proffered as tentative laws. These terms and 
propositions are a frame of reference within which the political 
scientists is invited to function, and by whose light he may effec- 
tively conduct all specific, and genuinely relevant, inquiries. The 
objective of such inquiries becomes confirmation, modification, or re- 
statement, in the light of the implications of the new evidence which 
emerges and which takes on meaning as a result of this framework, 
of the propositions given. The acceptance of those terms and pro- 
positions and of the closed structure constituted by them will, re- 
gardless of their truth and adequacy in their present form, result 
in fruitful directed enquiry; will eliminate pointless and wasteful 
controversy based on diverse connotations of terms and divergent, 
but usually unstated, assumptions and frames of reference; will 
constitute a scientific, and so economical, method of proceeding to 
the acquisition of genuine, because not random or unorganized, 
knowledge; will result in due course in a body of fully tested and 
systematically related laws, a real science of politics. The work, 
which in its formal structure is reminiscent of scholastic inquiry 
with its deductive development, is in content and purpose an at- 
tempt to give to politics, as a field of inquiry and a discipline, some- 
thing somewhat analogous, both in form and substance, to the over- 
all structure of contemporary natural sciences, and particularly of 
physics. 

The first part of the title indicates what the frame of reference 
is; the ambit and content of the book, and of the science. It is con- 
cerned with the rules governing the getting and spending of power; 
the seeking and avoidance of power; the effective harnessing and 
the fruitless dissipation of power; the interrelations of power and 
purposes, of means and ends. It is concerned with politics as an 
exemplification and a very special instance of these processes; as in 
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some respects their pure type; and in any event as their culmina- 
tion, dependent and consequent, yet overriding. 

I raise, first, the question whether the authors, whose concern is 
certainly the sociology of power, conceive of politics as the culmina- 
tion of social science because concerned with the general and overall 

‘institutional arrangement of society, or whether they regard it as 
one among the social sciences, which peculiarly exemplifies the 
power element to be discovered in all human, or, as they are fond 
of calling them, interpersonal relations. Or is there a different and 
more genuine overall science of society, whose frame of reference is 
power, plus other motivations, not here fully specified, which it is 
hoped may ultimately be reduced and integrated under some 
broader, simpler, and more general concept hitherto undiscovered ? 
Will political science then be a special and dependent part of a 
wider whole? These questions are, I think, fundamental; and I 
feel that the authors, with no deliberate self-deception or intent to 
deceive others, do not in the course of working out their system 
clearly face them, far less give unequivocal and forthright answers. 

The authors are concerned, by means of the methods indicated, to 

-achieve prediction and control within the political order; to dis- 
cover what, given the nature of man as person and in society, is 
possible and impossible, probable and improbable. They insist, 
further, that their whole analysis is devoted to the defense of demo- 
cratic values and to the efflorescence of democracy. It is posited on 
these values, even though, for analytical-scientific purposes, the 
actual formulation of the laws of political dynamics is divorced 
from them, so that aspiration may not distort observation nor reject 
fact. But their plea is that a consistent science of politics, which 
rests on an actual aspiration to consistency or harmony, itself re- 
vealed as fact in the very observation and analysis of men’s be- 
havior, which is itself usable to promote such harmony, is congruent 
with democracy, and with democracy alone. The statement, it may 
be noted, is an apology, in the classical sense of that term, by and for 
the senior author, who denies by clarifying explanation that his 
teaching is intended to support, or properly leads to support of, 
undemocratic and anti-democratic élite theory and practice, as some 
of his critics have in the past accused 

« The book is divided into three parts. The first contains chap- 
ters on persons, on perspectives, on groups; the second, on inference, 
on power, on symbols, on yrnetion; the third, on functions, on struc- 
tures, on processes. 

The authors start, therefore, with the irreducible constituents of 

Society. Their stress on the person as vital and basic, as at once 
actor and end in the social process, is inherently sound. It is a 


a 
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corrective for, and a protection against, the reification of abstrac- 
tions, that greatest source of error in the social sciences. It is a 
proper protest against the tendency, too common in modern political 

x and social thought, to forget the human being in concern with his 

- institutions and with the social forces which play on him. It is an 
implied criticism of those much-used overall sociological concepts 
which, in stressing the general structure of society, too readily lead 
to an ignoring of man and his individuality. It is, consequently, 
evidence of the authors’ genuine concern with democracy, as it pro- 
vides initial demonstration that a genuine political science is not 
incompatible, nor indeed unconnected, therewith. The first chapter 
is therefore an excellent beginning. 

The work opens, that is to say, with the units at work and their 
nature. It then analyzes the means they employ, as related to, and 

” expressive of, that nature. It next analyzes the consequent and 
dependent institutional structure. It culminates in a systematic 
,exposition of the rules governing the actual conduct of affairs, as 
men, the beings concerned, pursue the ends implicit in their nature. 
{The emphasis is on dynamic interactions., Persons are shaped, 
‘ shuffled, and even distorted, by the techniques available to and cre- 
ated by them; by the institutions which emerge from the use, abuse, 
and sordid jostling of the techniques in action; and by the tensions 
explicit or implicit in the whole working of men living together in an 
organized society which they create, control, and direct; yet of 
which they are in some sense the creatures, and perchance victims. 
In its structure, therefore, the work is systematic, developmental, 
‘directional, even though in presentation it is formal and analytical. 
The authors are fully aware of the errors which result from ex- 
ternalistic views of man and his institutions. They realize, ‘how- 
ever, that the complexity of elements in the total social process, at 
once dynamic and co-organic, does not lessen, but increases, the 
necessity to specify them, and to examine them analytically. But 
for all their abstract presentation they do not lose awareness of the 
person with whom they started. Whether he is, or within their 
postulational science can be, human fiesh and blood, rather than a 
symbol and cipher postulationally necessary, is nevertheless a cen- 
tral question. 

Within their general organization, and under a series of relevant 
sub-titles, the authors develop their analysis by means of definitions. 
These definitions are followed by commentary on their meanings and 
implications, and, what is not less important, on what they do not 
imply. Some very broad terms, which are properly stated to be 
undefined since, though necessary to exposition and understanding, 
they are not contained within the structure proper, but are assump- 
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tions or postulates for it, are carefully introduced and commented 
on for the sake of intelligibility. The defined terms themselves are 
devised to interrelate, to build up into a coherent total scheme. (I 
note parenthetically that, while the work is not intended as a diction- 
ary of terms, it does endeavor to do, and do more systematically, for 
political science today what Sir George Cornewall Lewis’ The Use 
and Abuse of Political Terms tried to do a century or so ago.) 
While the authors are normally conscientious in making their defi- 
nitions genuine ones, patterned after the classic model, in some 
cases the term defined is simply a shorthand which the definition 
states more extensively : true classification or indication of relation 
is lacking. Thus, for example, ‘‘the degree of concordance of an 
aggregate is the extent to which there is a sharing of sentiment in 
the aggregate’’ (p. 20). Or, ‘‘power is self-conditioned in the de- 
gree to which the conditions of its exercise result from the practices 
of the self.’’ 

Secondly, the authors introduce a considerable number of new 
and unfamiliar terms which they deem necessary for precise dis- 
course, such as ‘‘the-arch,’’ ‘‘control area,’’ ‘‘countermass,’’ ‘‘sub- 
ject aggregate,’’ ‘‘ecopolitical power.’’ Iam by no means sure that 
such terms, as awkward as Bentham’s less felicitous inventions, or 
some quite ordinary words which the authors use in extraordinary 
and unfamiliar ways, invariably add to understanding or make for 
more effectively unambiguous communication. 

The propositions they advance, intended as hypotheses or tenta- 
tive laws, add to my concern. Let me first give examples of these 
propositions, which have the form of laws; though I enter the caveat 
that here, even more than is generally true, the taking out of con- 
text may be very misleading. ‘‘The frequency of a demand state- 
ment in a situation varies with the intensity in that situation, of 
the valuation signified’’ (p. 18). ‘‘The permeability of a group 
varies inversely with its influence’ (p. 61). (In the explanatory 
paragraph which follows we are told ‘‘a large stockholder may more 
easily become a member of the board of directors than a small 
one.’’) ‘‘In a society with a stable social structure, the ideology 
is a matter of consensus, not opinion’’ (p. 123). ‘‘The impar- 
tiality of a rule varies with its republican character’’ (p. 232). 

Such propositions manifestly do relate to, and follow after, al- 
ready defined terms. In some cases, as the authors state, they are 
simply the drawing out; by deduction, of the implications of those 
definitions. In others, however, the relationship to any or all the 
preceding definitions is not clear. That is, the reader is unable to 
tell with certainty whether the propositions do depend exclusively 
on the definitions, or whether they are stated on the basis of in- 
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dependent observation not given in the work itself, and whose 
nature and content is not readily to be inferred, nor dependent on 
mere common sense. Nor do the authors make it clear whether the 
propositions in the work are intended to be exhaustive and com- 
plete; whether they are the most important possible hypotheses; 
or whether again they are simply significant examples. I myself 
am by no means convinced that, on the basis of the definitions alone, 
quite other inferences might not be made from the merely logical 
point of view. I am left, in any event, with two questions: If the 
propositions are not merely deductive, what is or are the authors’ 
empirical referent or referents? If they are purely deductive, 
how are they related to political life as lived? The work, however 
clear in structure and formally precise, is in truth needlessly 
cryptic through very compression. 

With all allowances made for initial failures in an inherently 
difficult undertaking, and with a due discounting of what are per- 
haps no more than mistakes in judgment as to presentation, I am 
driven to conclude that certain defects in this work are inherent. 
They may be summed up under three heads, though, by reason of 
their interrelations, these may ultimately be reduced to one. _They 
are: 


(a) An excessive concern with method rather than with the 


final subject matter: the raw material of politics. 

(b) The uncertainty as to the nature of the science with which 
the authors are concerned, as to the degree to which it is properly 
deductive or properly empirical. 

(c) An illusion that their science may properly be served by 
eschewing values—a thesis which involves confusion as to the 
nature of objectivity, or disinterestedness. 


(a) From the Englishman George E. Catlin’s The Science and 
Method of Politics (1927), through the Chicago School headed by 
Charles E. Merriam, of which Lasswell himself was a distinguished 
member, right down to the present, with its various schools stress- 
ing respectively measurement and statistics, psychological and psy- 
chiatric bases, sociological context, and the exponents of power con- 
sidered as the unifying key to political science, these professional 
scientists have given the major part of their attention to method. 

» Method has included techniques of empirical investigation and 
concern with their effects; determination of the basic motivations 
and nature of the human being, to be used as postulates or as- 
sumptions; and the search for a unifying concept which would 
make that deductive science, to be discussed in the next section, pos- 
sible. But, whatever the orientation, the general nature of this 
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preoccupation has fully warranted the late Morris Cohen’s state- 
ment that, while natural scientists are concerned with their results, 


‘vy social scientists put all their stress on their methods; an observa- 


tion not without paradox when one keeps in mind that stress on 
method by social scientists is generally consequent on their ardent 
desire to emulate the natural sciences, to achieve comparable re- 
sults, and to share their supposed ability to predict and to control. 
Indeed, I believe that the desire to turn the social sciences into what 
Lasswell and Kaplan call policy sciences, destined not merely to 
interpret but to direct policy, and so to be practically useful, is a 
root cause of methodological emphasis. 

My quarrel is not with method. What I am arguing is that 
method as technique rises out of the attempts to observe or collect 
facts and from the frustration of these attempts because of lack of 
adequate tools; while method as a system starts from the creative 
imagination of the scientist, is developed by prophecy, and tested by 
immersion in his material. The social scientists, partly confusing 
technique and scientific structure, and somewhat naively unaware 
of the functions of both, have believed that methods could be found, 
adapted, and developed much as a backward country may attempt 
to appropriate an advanced technology. To put the matter some- 
what differently, they have become mathematicians who seek to 
geometrize without a system of integers. They have developed a 
certain intellectualist contempt for the warp and woof, the blood 
and tears, the agony and tragedy, of life. Even when, as in the 
case of the present authors, they have a rightful awareness that 
persons are real and irreducible, they emasculate those persons by 
means of abstract method and system, and so in truth lose them. 
Contemporary political scientists in the main do not accomplish 
what Tocqueville and Bagehot did so magnificently and Bryce or 
Graham Wallas more modestly, the achievement of penetrating 
and illuminating generalizations begotten out of respectful study 
of men living in a specific and going society. Consequently, and 
again paradoxically, they do not, as these men did, give us methods 
whose strengths and limitations are alike revealed through their 
actual employment. Thus the propositions of the present authors, 
whose work, as I have noted, endeavors to combine and synthesize 
the various meanings and uses of method noted above, have no sure 
or clear relation to any actual experience, historical or contempo- 
rary, so that their use and testing alike become in truth an impos- 
sible adventure. 

(b) Messrs. Lasswell and Kaplan, though impressed by, and 
having an initial concern that the political scientist attain some- 
thing analogous to, the deductive system of neo-classical economics, 
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imply that their own intent is not to create a purely deductive sys- 
tem, despite the neatness of their schema of values, of techniques, 
and of personal relations, which constitutes a parellelism in dif- 
ferent spheres of interrelated human activities. . They insist, rather, 
that they are concerned with correspondence to empirical reality, 
and with testing by it. } Their insistence contains a proper protest 
against that type of so-called social science, beautifully exemplified 
by some modern mathematical economics, which creates beautiful 
and logically consistent models of possible and closed orders with- 
out concern with their correspondence to, or applicability in, the . 
actual world. They imply, in short, that an aesthetic perfecting 
of a design derived by deductive refinement from initially ab- 
stracted, and therefore oversimplified, premises, forgotten ere the 
whole process is completed, is not true social science; it is necessary 
to be able to test, and continuously to test, for their correspondence 
to social reality as experience, and by their adequacy as inclusive 
explanations thereof, the propositions proclaimed. It is not the 
function, or at least the primary function, of the social sciences, 
to develop logically possible social mathematics which may by 
chance come to have an operational utility as certain problems 
arise or certain situations occur. Nevertheless their own work is 
in intent properly, as against improperly, deductive. For a deduc- 
tive science, natural or social, surely does proceed, subsequent to 
a wide observation and experience, though abstraction and the crea- 
tion of categories and classification, to the formulation of a coherent 
pattern of interrelated and interdependent generalizations, in their 
totality sufficient to constitute an initially closed scheme of hy- 
potheses or laws which claim to be definitive, exhaustive, and ade- 
quately interpretative of the relevant subject matter. 

If, however, the present writers, whatever their lack of clarity 
as to their actual accomplishments, have correctly understood the 
nature of a deductive system, what criticisms, save those incidental 
to inadequacy in accomplishment, properly can be made? The 
issue is especially important if one grants the correctness of Karl 
Popper’s claim that in ideal and in purity science is, and scientific 
inquiry culminates in, a deductive system. One might, it is true, 
argue that the social sciences generally, and political science in par- 
ticular, are not yet ripe for such reduction or culmination; that, 
despite our long knowledge of man in society and our correct, 
though today somewhat narrowed and narrowing, insistence that 
the proper study of mankind is man, we nevertheless do not possess 
sufficient knowledge of that highly complex creature, and of all his 
varied ways through time and space, to form even roughly adequate 
systems for deduction. Such an argument would, however, be in- 
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fected with a kind of apriorism, and would scarcely be an answer 
to a deductive system actually accomplished. The matter may be 
put more positively : such devitalized abstractions rest, I think, on a 
failure to be aware of the concrete specificity of history, which is 
also a failure to be aware of the range and variety of contemporary 
human experience, of its shallows not less than of its heights and 
depths— and I add that such unawareness actually combats rather 
than promotes needful insight into the real possibility of the history 
which did not happen and into possible contemporary experience 
not actually attained. I want to argue that both the formulation of 
a system of propositions, and its deductive amplification in a 
manner adequate to the interpretation of man, are not possible on 
the basis of that seemingly appropriate and supposedly scientific 
technique of cool objectivity and disinterestedness which treats per- 
sons as objects outside our ken, save as creatures to be photo- 
graphically described, and generalized about on the basis of the 
statistical frequency of their gestures. Such pure objectivity, in 


+ fact rarely if ever attempted, and never attained, would in truth 


end in mechanical laws which, correctly formulated, would be ir- 
relevant to human problems, and perhaps quite meaningless. 

The fact that the inquirer possesses humanity, and his conse- 
quent knowledge through his own experience, is a real basis of 
method, as it is a ground of interest; and, just as it was a triumph 
of human insight to overcome animism in dealing with sticks and 
stones, so it is complete failure of such insight to proceed to treat 
men themselves as though they were sticks and stones. I am urging 
that an imaginative intuition, of the sort which marks genuine ar- 
tistiec creativity, is essential to the interpreter of society, of man and 
his ways. That intuitions must be checked and tested, must be sub- 
jected to criticism by experience, is of course true; as it is true that 
intuitive insight itself proceeds from genuine, and usually very pre- 
cise, observation. It is not arbitrariness nor irresponsibility, 
though it has as a corollary broad sympathy, which rejects the as- 
sumption that all of one’s fellows are machines, or that they can be 
profitably analyzed and observed as if they were. 

(c) I come finally to challenging the possibility of achieving an 
objective and scientific defense of, and support for, any scheme of 
values, however adequate, by eliminating issues of value from the 
analysis of observed behavior; and I insist that it is doubly impos- 
sible to do so when value-facts, the profession, defense, and promo- 
tion of values by persons, are once accepted as parts of the phenom- 
ena to be observed, and from which generalizations are to be made. 

- Objectivity which rests on the reduction of men to creatures alien 
to humanity is in truth but solipsism in a different guise. Once, 
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however, it is admitted that value-facts are relevant and objective 
. evidence, it is impossible to exclude value judgments from the body 
of one’s science: the social sciences are essentially normative. At- 
tempted exclusion is unwitting inclusion, and involves at best self- 
deception, and at worst a misleading of others. The attempt rests 
on a confusion between necessary judgment, inevitable in the very 
process of description and characterization where value terms are 
and have to be used, and the denial of actual behaviors, observed 
and judged, by reason of the strength of the observer’s wish that 
men could and would behave otherwise. Such denial is in no sense 
obligatory or unavoidable; and it is even justifiable to argue that a 
proper awareness of values both derives from, and is effectively re- 
inforced by, pungent awareness of actual misbehavior. The rejec- 
tion of the fact through the strength of the observer’s aspirations 
and commitments renders the whole issue of values meaningless. 
It asserts that what is right, is; which is almost interchangeable with 
what is, is right; and constitutes a present rather than a future 
utopianism, both of which are inadequate in that they at root reject 
time and imperfection. 

The issue has, indeed, been admirably stated, though in some- 
what different language, by Professor Leo Strauss in his recent 
article criticizing the sociology of Max Weber, the great support, 
if not the source or root, of this particular scientistic error in the 
social studies. Strauss has there pointed out that, while one real 
historicist error is, from a correct analysis of cultures or periods on 
the basis of their own context, including their values, motivations, 
and aspirations, to infer their self-containment and their broader 
irrelevance through a cultural relativism that denies all common 
humanity, the graver historicist error is to read back our own pre- 
conceptions and preoccupations into the analysis of times past in 
such a way as to deny the reality, or to distort the significance, of 
their own problems, and so to make history a tract and a support 
for the times in which we live, and for our own imperfect mores and, 
to use the Lasswell and Kaplan term, countermores. The latter 
offense is waste, the wasting of inductive evidence as to values and 
the loss of means to discover and check what is permanent and 
fundamental therein. Thereby we fail to gain an available base 
from which effectively to evaluate by criticism the existing patterns 
of values, currently professed and pursued. History properly pro- 
vides an empirical basis for testing values (though not for the formu- 
lation of systematic ethics). In the absence of an insistence on val- 
ues as inherent in the observer and necessarily permeating his tale, 
the historical record becomes meaningless, a tale told by an idiot, and 
the very analogue of an attempted mechanistic science of man. 
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Reason and experience, reason and history, are inherently inter- 
twined : the search for outsideness is an impossible adventure. His- 
toricism, both as terminal cultural relativism and as terminal con- 
temporaneity, and scientism, with its eschewing of history and of 
intuition in its search for a science of man from which humanity is 
abstracted, are at root not two different things, but two aspects of 
the same error, a variety of solipsism. 

The positive implications of the preceding analysis should now 
be clear. It is impossible to achieve genuine political and social 
science by exclusion of value judgments. It is, a fortiori, impossible 
to demonstrate the objective validity of a scheme of values by such 
an attempt. Any hope of achieving a deductive social science, 
which, Mr. Popper holds, can alone be genuinely scientific, must 
rest on a clear and forthright acceptance of the view that social 
science is inherently and essentially normative. It must take his- 
tory and contemporary affairs, conceived as the continuum of ex- 
perience, as the empirical illustration, confirmation, and basis of its 
inductions; and it must rest on a full awareness of the rational 
proclivity of man, of his consequent concern with values, and of his 
search to realize them. The setting of objectives, their pursuit, and 
frustration in their pursuit, have provided, and continue to provide, 
the material by which a philosopher-scientist, reflective, intuitive, 
penetrating, and critical, through reasoned insight formulates, and 
through further observation corrects, his generalized system of 
norms. His lasting criteria are consistency and inconsistency, com- 
patibility and incompatibility. 

So to proclaim is to argue no facile doctrine of progress, far less 
an Hegelian theory of a disembodied reason increasingly and dia- 
lectically achieved. It is, however, to argue that the growing store- 
house of human experience through time permits, though it does 
not necessitate, correction and testing of even the most brilliant and 
profound systems of political-social ethics created by transcendent 
genius. It is also to argue that genuine social science is very an- 
cient, and has in fact been continuously developed ; as it is to assert 
that the modern search for a social science through a dichotomy 
between the descriptive and the normative is in truth an attack on 
the only social science achievable, and partially achieved, and so is 
inherently unscientific. 

I wish to end, as I started, with the work of Lasswell and Kap- 
lan, which illustrates this basic thesis. Objective in tone, it itself 
ends with a careful statement of conditional alternatives confront- 
ing the bi-polar world, in essence a restatement of what in the Pref- 
ace the authors deemed desirable: the democratic way of life, which 
they believe themselves to have proved, by means of a scientific 
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analysis without the introduction of values, alone consistently pos- 
sible. My own insistence is that they have not demonstrated the 
correctness of their method or the genuineness of their science; and 
, that, insofar as their work does support their value system by de- 
| monstrating the superiority of democracy, it is through the smug- 


| gling of values into the work of analysis while protesting that they 
\ are excluded. 

In various forms, the authors repeat their generalization that 
those who differentially enjoy one major value in society tend like- 
wise to enjoy others. Those who are deprived of central values tend 
to be short on all enjoyment. Hence there is in society a sort of 
coalescence of élites, which as a collective whole enjoy an oligopoly, 
if not a monoply, of power (as of other values). Consequent on 
this situation is a tension, with potential conflict, between leadership 
and ledship. Nevertheless, the authors seem to posit stability as a 
fundamental value, both for the leaders in their enjoyment, and for 
society as a whole. They see this value as attainable only by reso- 
lution of conflict. Further, they argue that stability can be assured 
only on the basis of a broadened sharing of values enjoyed: a move- 
ment toward a common liberty and a common equality will guaran- 
tee sustained stability. The lasting condition for the enjoyment of 
power, and of the values dependent on or interpenetrating with it, 
is therefore the diffusion of power. This teaching avowedly argues 
the basis of continued success for rulers themselves. Yet it actually 
raises the question whether there is not an inherent contradiction 
between such success in the enjoyment of rulership and authority, 
and the enjoyment of those differentials which mark and motivate 
the enjoyment of stability. In truth, the authors raise without 
answering the vital question whether the processes of politics are 
compatible either with lasting stability, or with the progressive 
achievement of other values, above all the value of widely diffused 
enjoyment of values. 

At best their reply would seem to be that a proper and scientific 
understanding of the processes of politics and of man the political 
animal can be used to bolster constitutionalism, to set conditions for 
the enjoyment of privilege, to assure concessions from the privi- 
leged, and to secure relative stability from revolution and from in- 
ternecine strife. These last are to be avoided through the expedi- 
ency of enlightened self-interest, the policy followed by rulers who 
are aware that arbitrariness is insecure and often short-lived, and 
so accept the rule that they have to be responsibly responsive as the 
very condition of their continued power. 

Now, quite apart from the issue of the political gambler himself, 
such analysis does not show how his potential victims may acquire 
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the psychic, social, and ethical conditions needful to his prevention ; 
or, once he has occurred, to his overcoming. The very motivations 
of men, to be used by this professedly scientific insight, tend parti- 
ally to frustrate the effective pursuit, let alone the achievement, of 
the consistent satisfaction of all. 

I suggest, first, that Mssrs. Lasswell and Kaplan oe without 
demonstrating either its factual probability or its ethical adequacy, 
erected stability into the objectively or logically requisite principle 
of consistent power, and have posited it as the value which is at once 
supremely desired by power seekers, and ought to be desired, even 
though the actual processes of power seeking and utilization do not 
necessarily lead to its achievement. I suggest, secondly, that they 
have related a series of other goods to stability, and have introduced 
them into their analysis by the back door. 

I suggest finally that their prefatory scheme of values, which I 
happen to share with them, is in fact demonstrated to be necessary 
only in the sense that their analysis of how man the political-social 
animal behaves reveals that it is not attained; that the behaviors of 
men are very frequently self- as well as other-frustrating, and that, 
insofar as power and its preservation are men’s goals, such men lack 
correct values or pervert them. The authors have not shown that an 
objective analysis of political-social process without value judgments 
supports an inherently good system of political-social ethics; but, 
insofar as they have introduced their scheme of values into their 
analysis and description, they have, despite their effort to obscure 
the nature of their accomplishment, revealed some inadequacies in 
the contemporary practice and profession of man the political ani- 
mal. 


Tuomas I. Cook 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Man Mutable and Immutable: The Fundamental Structure of Social 
Infe. Kurt Rimzuer. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 
1950. x, 359 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Riezler seeks the meanings of the question, ‘‘What is 
Man?’’ which have become dispersed and lost. 


We have discarded eternal man and cut mutable man into pieces to be 
inquired into by different sciences, each of which claims autonomy. The 
Pieces fit into one another less and less. . . . The mammal we call Man is 
meaningless to himself. [P. vii.] 


Professor Riezler restores the subject-matter of this question by 
articulating the ‘‘framework’’ within which the disintegrated data 
of the social sciences recover meaning as relata. He begins by 
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adopting the ‘‘man-environment scheme,’’ because it is ‘‘the only 
formulation of such a framework that enjoys general acceptance.”’ 

He first traces the variable relations of Man and his environment 
by unraveling the texture of language. For he presumes that since 
‘‘any language must serve all the changing purposes, situations, 
actions, and emotions of human life, it is not absurd at least to in- 
quire whether, in the inner fabric of language, traces of a funda- 
mental situation that underlies all life are preserved’’ (p.9). The 
voices of verbs disclose Man’s acting upon his environment and his 
being acted upon; their tenses, the time-structure of his life; and 
the personal pronouns, the structure of his social life. He then 
finds these general relations particularized by the passions—the 
movements of Man’s soul—which he analyzes as contraries : patience 
and impatience, fear and hope, care and carefreeness, etc. We now 
recognize a paradox that lies behind the title of this book. What 
is most nearly immutable in Man is the pattern of these movements 
which manifest the mutability of particular men and of human 
relations. Different languages vary in the words used for the pas- 
sions, yet the words point, by their variations, to steadier ‘‘nuclear . 
meanings’’; the relata (the objects of the passions) change from one 
moment to another, from one individual and from one society to 
another, but the relations themselves compose a logique du coeur that 
is less variable. By their permutation and combination, the pas- 
sions exhibit kaleidoscopically the lineaments of particular moments 
of human life, of particular men, of particular societies. And al- 
though the passions are disdained by the social scientist as ‘‘sub- 
jective,’’ the limits to their variations reveal the ‘‘contextual unity”’ 
of human life in ways that data which are ‘‘objectively verifiable”’ 
can not. 

So far Professor Riezler’s inquiry is the ‘‘pre-scientific’’ restora- 
tion of a subject-matter which the social scientist fails to respect 
when his methods are modeled on those of the physical sciences and 
assign Man merely to a world of objects (entia). It is the ostensible 
detachment of the social scientist from his subject-matter which has 
permitted its disintegration into data for different sciences. Man 
misses in the scientific answers the sense in which in asking the 
question, ‘‘What is Man?”’ he retains his integrity as its subject 
and does not become an ‘‘anonymous’’ observer ‘‘confronting’’ ob- 
jective data. The restoration of the subject-matter of the question 
now forces recognition of two other ways in which it is posed. The 
mythological way is the ‘‘projection,’’ by a society, of a ‘‘world 
image’’ which yields no aloofness to the inquiring member of this 
society, but ‘‘encompasses and includes him and his questions and 
answers.’’ Yet since the mythological and the scientific ways of 
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- posing the question are both cosmological, their answers complete 
and elide; and much that passes today for social science is regarded 
by Professor Riezler as a scientific mythology, which is at once vul- 
garized science and debased mythology. Societies themselves are 
many and mutable, and their world images of what Man is multiply 
and disintegrate. When the question is then posed philosophically, 
it is inverted by putting the meaning of ‘‘is’’ before the meaning of 
‘‘what.’’ The philosophical problem of the relation between this 
ontological question and the cosomological question, is the problem 
of the sense in which the One esse is and the sense in which the Many 
entia are. Though distinguishable, the two senses cannot be sepa- 
rated: ontology articulates esse as the ‘‘ contextual unity’’ of ‘‘in- 
herently different relations’’ (modi essendi), and cosmology orders 
the many different entia as relata. 

Thus ontological and cosmological questioning, like scientific 
and mythological questioning, are related as contrary movements. 
It seems to me significant that the passions are the subject-matter 
which has lent cogency to the ways these questions, as well as the 
more specific questions they embrace, are related. Because the 
passions are movements susceptible of analysis as contraries, Pro- 
fessor Riezler distrusts unilateral analysis and identification of any 
aspect of human life. He abuses not only the scientific psychologist 
for channeling the passions in terms of irreversible drives and in- 
stincts, but also the moralist and the moralizing statesman for en- 
throning goals and policies that impose some unique direction upon 
human endeavor. Professor Riezler is himself a moralist, but in the 
French classical sense; for him there is no ultimately firm distinc- 
tion between the logic of the human heart and its sophistries, nor 
between high policy and social myths. Moreover, since the human 
heart is too pliable to be cornered by any hard and fast distinc- 
tions, Professor Riezler, as its logician, is cunningly elliptical—deal- 
ing quick thrusts of insight and promptly adjusting, rather than 
sustaining, any particular line of interpretation. Take one of his 
examples of the problem of historical interpretation : 


Luther’s real answer at the Diet of Worms was a simple ‘‘no’’ ut- 
tered in a low and hesistant voice, instead of his famous ‘‘hier stehe ich; 
ich kann nicht anders’’; the legend may be thought to be more representa- 
tive. For this reason the historian may report the legend; however, if he is 
cautious, merely as a legend. The timid ‘‘no’’ may be more representa- 
tive for the particular man and the particular situation, telling the deeper 
story. [P. 293.] 


No fixed unit of measurement can be devised by the social scientist 
to locate and identify Luther’s specific feeling by measuring the 
distance between his actual timidity and his legendary courage. 
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For the possibility of the contrary passion is always ‘‘compresent 
with’’ the passion actually felt; an individual’s feelings are en- 
. tangled in his social role; and the eventual social representation 
may have been latent in his own rendering to himself of the actual 
stab of feeling. 

Despite his distrust of any unilateral identification of any aspect 
of human life, I seem to sense, in Professor Riezler’s charting of the 
historical ebb and flow of the human passions, a moral undercurrent 
that betrays his own heart’s sense of direction. If the scientific 
way of posing the question is identified in terms of the influence 
today of the natural on the social sciences, the mythological way is 
not identified by any references to recent literary uses of myths, 
and the philosophical way takes us back to Plato and the presocra- 
tics. Thus it seems that the ‘‘immutable framework of human life’’ 
was not only more sensitively discerned by these philosophers than 
by contemporary philosophers, but was also more transparently 
disclosed by earlier modes of living than by contemporary life. Al- 
though Professor Riezler offers shrewd comments on the looser and 
weaker interrelations of industrialized society, the gap in his own 
articulation of these interrelations is not satisfactorily closed by his 
dismissing contemporary answers as if they were generally scientific 
mythology. For if the question, ‘‘What is Man ?’’ is illuminatingly 
formulated out of social mythological materials by Homer’s Odyssey 
(Professor Riezler’s felicitous elucidations of classical writers put 
most recent classical scholarship to shame), is it not significantly 
reformulated by Joyce’s Ulysses? Indeed Professor Riezler him- 
self frequently asserts that literary imagery, unlike merely mytho- 
logical imagery, may survive the social and cosmological commit- 
ments of the writer’s imagination, and he makes one tantalizing 
reference to the fact that if ‘‘the mystery of art’’ were ‘‘ part of this 
inquiry, . . . its place would be at the end.’’ If this is its place, 
literary answers to the question, ‘‘What is Man?’’ would seem to 
compete and elide with philosophical answers in the same fashion as 
scientific and mythological answers are described as doing. Would 
their competition and elision be similarly illegitimate? I suspect 
not. But although Professor Riezler declares (in an incisive, if too 
closely packed footnote) his opposition to pragmatism for display- 
ing traits of a scientific mythology, he does not refer to those con- 
temporary philosophers (e.g., Collingwood and Santayana) whose 
approaches suggest some affinities to his own, but who are more spe- 
cific about the place of literature in relation to mythology and phi- 
losophy. 

Yet such misgivings, if they indicate gaps in Professor Riezler’s 
articulation, also serve to illustrate that certain strands are more 
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strongly knit than others and lend the entire fabric cohesion as a 
distinguishably personal vision, which reminds us that when the 
question, ‘‘What is Man?’’ has been restored, the questioner has 
disavowed with his answers the dispassionate anonymity of the 
social scientist. 


Rosert CUMMING 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Value: A Cooperative Inquiry. Edited by Ray Lepley. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1949. x, 487 pp. $6.00. 


The editor acknowledges in his preface that ‘‘the present co- 
operative study has not produced unanimity among the various 
participants—even with regard to proper methods of approach or 
the most elementary and basic concepts.’’ Indeed there was so 
little agreement that he deemed the best arrangement of the four- 
teen essays that constitute Part I of the volume to be an alphabetical 
one. Codperation is manifest to only a slightly greater degree in 
Part II where Critical Comments and Rejoinders are also ordered 
by the alphabet. 

Supposedly centering their papers on four questions raised by 
Dewey,’ many of the authors pay only a polite bow to his queries 
and develop special theses of their own. Individually a number of 
the essays are of high quality—they make important distinctions and 
advance cogent arguments—but collectively the effect is too scatter- 
ing to be very significant. Fewer essays, longer and better in- 
tegrated into a more systematic whole, would probably have been 
more effective. 

The closest approach to agreement in the volume, Parker being 
the principal dissenter, is to the effect that propositions or judg- 
ments about value are subject to scientific testing and organization. 
Various aspects of Dewey’s position on value problems are elu- 
cidated by Dewey himself, and by Geiger, Lepley, and others. 

Opposition to certain features of the Deweyan view is expressed 
by Garnett, Jessup, Lee, Parker, and Pepper, as well as by those 
mentioned in the comments below. Criticism centers on three main 
points. (1) A majority of the authors seem to agree that Dewey’s 
recommendation of a ‘‘behavioral’’ approach to value questions 
should be accepted only if this term can be understood in a sense 
broad enough to admit verbal and other evidence as to the affective 


1‘*Some Questions about Value,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLI (1944), pp. 
449-455, , 
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and conative aspects of experience. Morris and Rice make this 
point exceptionally well. (2) There is considerable comment on 
_ what one writer calls the failure of Dewey and some of his fol- 
lowers to understand the concept of intrinsic value. Evidence of 
this failure is exhibited by Dewey’s insistence that, since all values 
have consequences, end-values and means-values should never be 
separated, and by his warning that the acceptance of intrinsic 
values is scarcely consonant with a liberal position since it involves 
acceptance of absolutes and tends toward fanaticism. Both of these 
remarks seem quite irrelevant to the conception of intrinsic value 
as the value which some experiences have which is additional to or 
distinguishable from their instrumental value. Pleasure or joy or 
satisfaction or happiness does aid one’s digestion and often has 
other good results, but ordinarily we value it not primarily for 
the sake of these consequences but for its own worth. Aijken, 
Garnett, and Rice seem particularly cogent in their comments on 
Dewey’s proscription of intrinsic value. (3) Aiken and Rice, 
among others, advance strong arguments against conative theories 
of value and in support of affective theories. Other contributors 
argue effectively against theories which are exclusively conative. 
Many additional value problems raise their heads in various essays, 
but none is given the attention devoted to these three. Other im- 
portant issues in value theory are bypassed entirely. 


CuHarLEs A. BAYLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


A System of Ethics. Epwin T. MitcHety. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1950. xviii, 559 pp. $4.00. 


This unusually careful book satisfies the demand for a good 
ethics text. Even those who find flaws in its logic, and wish that 
the philosophy of human nature overarching its mood and method 
had been sketched, will like it for its clarity and candid showing 
of cards. 

The method, including the definitions of the fundamental 
ethical terms, is developed under the influence of Professor 
Brogan’s relational conception of the good. Coloring this is the 
process-and-progress philosophy of Dewey and the objective rela- 
tivism of Mead, all against a background of objective idealism with 
its classical rejection of simple ‘‘givens’’ uninfected by their 
relations. 

Out of this issues Professor Mitchell’s ‘‘meliorism.’’ For him, 
this has primarily to do with a definition of the term ‘‘good,’’ not 
with assertions of the possibility or factuality of human betterment. 
Of course, the consequences of the definition are also celebrated, 
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and it is for their sake (especially ethical pluralism and objective 
relativism) that it is adopted and defended. According to this 
melioristic definition—which is said to get away from psychological 
and metaphysical conceptions—‘‘z is good’’ means ‘‘the existence 
of x is better than its non-existence.’’ (On p. 103, this definiens 
is attached to ‘‘z is intrinsically good’’—my italics—but this would 
make, say, dental drilling an intrinsic good, since its occurrence is 
better than its non-occurrence in most cases.) So, in the series of 
terms good-better-best, the author takes the middle one as logically 
primitive or intelligible without definition. ‘‘Good’’ and ‘‘best’’ 
are defined dependently on this. The suggestion is that better- 
thanness or betterness is the datum of articulate moral experience, 
and that the terms (the related goods) of this comparative function 
are in a fundamental sense derivative from the relation, a con- 
sequence of its internality. It is the logical atomists who balk at 
such a conception. One hears Russell or Moore objecting that, 
like ‘‘yellow,’’ ‘‘good’’ is the primitive term designating a logical 
‘‘simple’’ or element. As the understanding of ‘‘yellower’’ de- 
pends on a prior grasp of ‘‘yellow,”’ so for ‘‘better,’? which makes 
it derivative from ‘‘good.’’ But this is the old issue of the priority 
of whole or part. Professor Mitchell finds the parts, as relata, 
derivative from a wider relational process of comparisons. Like 
Dewey, he might say that even color terms denote, in effect, proc- 
esses of coloring. This verb theory of color, as against the static 
adjectival, is the sort that Professor Mitchell seems to be maintain- 
ing for values. Just as one might exclaim, after finally experienc- 
ing landscape-green in Ireland, ‘‘Now I know what green really 
is!’’ so for a known good as identical with a better. This does not 
quite answer the objection that the ‘‘better than’’ relation always 
has terms that are being compared with respect to a certain quality 
ealled ‘‘good,’’ such that saying the existence is better than the 
non-existence of an 2, is in effect to say that more good attaches 
to the former than to the latter. So, if you don’t have a prior 
grasp of the meaning of ‘‘good,’’ you’ll not know what ‘‘better 
than’’ means. There are possible answers to this, from the func- 
tional-comparative point of view, but we must move on. 

The book opens effectively by exhibiting morality and ethical 
conceptions in the light of the popular standards of custom and 
tradition, the voice of conscience, the law of the land, and religion, 
all of which sets the stage for the introduction to the superiority of 
the meliorist conception. In the chapter on meliorism and its 
rivals, one expects a refutation of the present powerful anti- 
meliorist movement (some two decades old). But ‘‘the tragic sense . 
of life’’ with its eloquent and dramatic supporting metaphysics 
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(Eliot, Sartre, Niebuhr, e¢ al.) to the effect that human betterment 
is less likely than its decline into hollow sound and fury signifying 
nothing, or that the only possible salvation is supernatural and 
miraculous, is not philosophically faced, probably because the dis- 
cussion would pass over into conspicuous metaphysics; also, of 
course, because the author’s use of ‘‘meliorism”’ is the definitional 
one, not involving the argument of betterment as a fact. The 
spirit and ‘‘common faith’’ of Dewey is prevalent enough in this 
book, however, to show that Professor Mitchell does ‘‘believe in 
progress’’ under the controls of natural intelligence, and it is the 
rivals or enemies of this moderate variety of optimism that he does 
not hear or answer in these pages. 

In subsequent chapters, ‘‘right’’ is defined as a species of the 
(moral) good and characterizes actions performed in accordance 
with the ‘‘best’’ alternatives envisaged in the problematic situation. 
(‘‘Best’’ is definable in terms of ‘‘better than,’’ relative to a given 
delimited situation, not absolutely.) And ‘‘ought’’ takes its mean- 
ing from ‘‘best possible,’’ etc. . This gets the reader to an original 
and revealing feature of the book. The secondary ethical terms 
are treated in situ, or in specific applications: social justice in con- 
nection with the health of the worker, the ideal and the real as 
related to marriage, means and ends as problematic for labor 
organizations, freedom and responsibility for corporations; this 
series ending with a sensible and sensitive examination of patriotism. 

Part Two of the book is a fine running commentary (expository) 
on the main evhical systems, with considerable quotation, from the 
Sophists to Nietzsche (some two hundred pages). Beginning the 
ethics course with this section may appeal to some teachers. - 
V.C. A. 


Contemporary Ethical Theories. THomMas EnouisH Huw. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1950. xii, 368 pp. $3.90. 


The conviction behind this ‘‘one-volume survey . . . of the ethical 
literature of the current century’’ (p. 3) is that the achievement of 
fundamental agreements in the philosophical interpretation of the 
meaning of ethical terms would contribute considerably to the dis- 
pelling of current confusions and uncertainties about ethical prin- 
ciples in the world of affairs. Professor Hill regards this appraisal 
of current literature as a modest first step in this direction, and, in 
keeping with his fundamental purpose, he makes a consistent effort 
to seek out the special insights which characterize each of the major 
varieties of contemporary ethical theory. That each has its own 
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special and valuable insight he succeeds fairly well in showing; and, 
in general, he seems to believe that the major errors in contempo- 
rary ethical thinking arise mainly from extending some legitimate 
insight into one feature of ‘‘moral experience’’ into a characteriza- 
tion of all of it. 

Professor Hill divides contemporary theories into six main 
types: ‘‘ Ethical Skepticism’’ (e.g., the logical empiricists, psycho- 
logical theories like those of Watson and Freud, and sociological 
theories like those of Pareto and Mannheim) ; ‘‘ Approbative Theo- 
ries’’ (e.g., Westermarck, Durkheim, and ‘‘theological approbative 
theories’’ like Reinhold Niebuhr’s) ; ‘‘Process Theories’’ (e.g., evo- 
lutionary ethics, Marxism, pragmatism, and humanism) ; ‘‘ Psycho- 
logical Value Theories’ (e.g., hedonism, Santayana and Prall, 
Perry and Parker) ; ‘‘Metaphysical Theories’’ (e.g., Neo-Thomism, 
self-realization theories, and idealistic value theories) ; ‘‘ Intuitive 
Theories’’ (e.g., Moore, Prichard, Broad, and Ross). Professor 


Hill is himself most sympathetic with Moore’s ‘‘Realistic Value 
theory’’: 


The special merit of the Realistic Value theory lies on the one hand in 
its superior ability to interpret coherently our actual moral experience and on 
the other hand in its capacity to express in its own terms the best insights of 
the other theories. . . . The basic assumptions of Moore’s current theory hold 
more promise than those of any other for providing the essential elements of a 


foundation upon which a generally acceptable moral theory might be built 
(p. 354). 


Professor Hill’s survey is encyclopedic, both in scope and man- 
ner. As a result, the conclusions of individual writers are usually 
summarized in abstraction from the arguments by which they have 
been reached ; and, in general, very little is done to explain doctrines 
in the light of the general historical background and specific philo- 
sophic debates out of which they emerged, or to appraise them in 
terms of the specific problems they were designed to solve. When 
they are criticized, it is usually only in the light of Professor Hill’s 
own unexpressed conclusions as to the true nature of ‘‘moral ex- 
perience.’’ 

Nevertheless, Professor Hill has covered an enormous amount of 
material with sensitivity and judgment. The views of every major 
writer, and of not a few minor ones, are summarized, almost always 
fairly and judiciously. The present reviewer knows of no other so 
complete and balanced a survey of twentieth-century ethical theories. 


C.F. 
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Man and Morals. Ethics. Crvestine N. Bittie. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. 1950. x, 719 pp. $4.00. 


This is a straightforward and highly formal presentation of the 
scholastic approach to ethics. Intended mainly for college students, 
it is written in the conviction that ‘‘not rationalism or liberalism, 
but ethics based on eternal and natural law, is the safe guide for 
human conduct in personal and international affairs’’ (p. v) ; and it 
asserts that ‘‘it was but logical’’ that ‘‘liberalism,’’ which accepts 
the principle ‘‘that human reason is supreme and independent,’’ 
should ‘‘eventually terminate in the vicious doctrine of nazi, fascist, 
and communistic dictatorship’’ (p. vi). The book consists of two 
parts, the first dealing with more general considerations and defini- 
tions, the second with the application of these to special issues like 
war, communism, the right to strike, and contraception. The au- 
thor of course makes no claim to originality; and a chapter which 
recites the history of other than scholastic doctrines is called ‘‘ False 
Norms of Morality.’’ Nevertheless, the author’s tone is moderate 
and the book is a useful compendium of standard scholastic notions. 

C. F. 





NEW BOOKS 


Harris, Zellig S.: Methods in Structural Linguistics. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. xv, 384 pp. $7.50. (An ex- 
position of methods of research in descriptive linguistics, arranged 
in the form of the successive procedures of analysis used by lin- 
guists. These procedures begin with the raw materials of speech 
and end with a statement of grammatical structure; and their aim 
is to identify what is identical in the utterances of a given language, 
and to exhibit them as arrangements of a small number of stated 
elements. ) 


Davitt, Thomas E., 8. J.: The Nature of Law. St. Louis, Mo., 
and London, B. Herder Book Co., 1951. v, 274 pp. $4.00. 


Gandhi, Mahatma: Selected Writings of Mahatma Gandhi. Se- 
lected and Introduced by Ronald Duncan. Boston, The Beacon 
Press, 1951. 253 pp. $3.00. 


The History of Science; Origins and Results of the Scientific 
Revolution. A Symposium. By Sir Lawrence Bragg, Herbert 
Butterfield, C. D. Broad, Hugh Clegg, Sir Henry Dale, Herbert 
Dingle, S. Lilley, Douglas McKie, M. L. Oliphant, C. F. A. Pantin, 
M. Postan, J. A. Ratcliffe, C. E. Raven, F. Sherwood Taylor, and 
Basil Willey. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1951. 184 pp. $2.50. 
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Langer, Susanne K.: Philosophy in a New Key; a Study in the 
Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1951. xviii, 313 pp. $4.75. (New edition, with 
small corrections. ) 


Mauriac, Francois: Men I Hold Great. [Translated from the 
original French Mes grands hommes by Elsie Pell.] New York, 
Philosophical Library [1951]. 180 pp. $3.00. (On Moliére, Vol- 
taire versus Pascal, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Maurice and Eugénie 
de Guérin, Balzac, Flaubert, Loti, Barrés, Gide, Radiguet, and 
Graham Greene.) 


Nathanson, Jerome: John Dewey; the Reconstruction of the 
Democratic Life. New York and London, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. ix, 127 pp. $2.00. 


Norman, Albert: Our German Policy. Propaganda and Cul- 
ture. New York, Vantage Press [1951]. 85 pp. $2.50. 


Palmer, Edward E., ed.: The Communist Problem in America; 
a Book of Readings. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1951. 
xvi, 496 pp. 


Polanyi, Michael: The Logic of Liberty; Reflections and Re- 
joinders. Chicago, University of Chicago Press [1951]. viii, 206 


pp. $4.00. 


Tillich, Paul: Systematic Theology. Volume I. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press [1951]. xi, 300 pp. $5.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Philosophy Club of Yale University announces a second 
reprinting of Rudolf Carnap’s ‘‘Testability and Meaning,’’ from 
the Journal of the Philosophy of Science. Copies are available from 
the Club for $1.25 each, the price of the previous reprinting, al- 
though this edition is on slightly larger paper. The Bibliography 
and Corrigenda have been extended by the author especially for 
this edition. 





The Mountain-Plains Philosophical Conference held its fifth 
annual meeting at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
October 11-13, 1951. The general theme was ‘‘Fundamental Issues 
in Philosophy.’’ The following papers were read and discussed : 
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‘‘Fundamental Issues in Ethics,’’ by Waldemar P. Read; ‘‘ Funda- 
mental Issues in Epistemology,’’ by W. H. Werkmeister ; ‘‘ Funda- 
mental Issues in the Teaching of Philosophy,’’ by Ivan Little and 
Francis,Brush ; ‘‘ Fundamental Issues in Metaphysiecs,’’ by J. Glenn 


Gray; and ‘‘Fundamental Issues in Philosophy of Religion,’’ by 
Charles H. Patterson. 





